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The rules she broke. 
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hen Michael Duffy was 

hired as a TIME correspon- 

dent in 1985, he couldn't be- 

lieve his good fortune. “Are 

you sure you’re not making a big mis- 
take?” he asked the deputy chief of corre- | 
spondents. An odd question to put to 
one’s new boss, but then Duffy has 
never been astickler for convention. 
Working first in TIME’s Washington 
bureau as Pentagon correspondent, 
then as a political reporter covering 
both the Bush and Clinton presi- 
dencies, Duffy developed a reputa- 
tion as a maverick with a knack for 
finding the unturned stone in even 

the most thoroughly trodden beat 
most notably in 1986, when he 
broke the details of a top-secret U.S. 
attack on Libya 36 hours before the 
strike occurred. He’s also adept at 
turning a story’s thesis on its head, if 

that’s what the facts demand. “Duffy's 

strength is that he has perfect radar,” says 

senior editor Priscilla Painton. “He can 

instinctively sense where the story is go- 

ing next and what the questions 10 days 
from now will be.” 
That radar, we're pleased to an- | 
nounce, will be guiding our entire Wash- 





Frustrated With Your Sleep? 


Do you toss and turn at night? Cant 
seem to find a comfortable position? 
Does your back ache when you awake? 
These are signs that your mattress 
may not be supporting you properly. 


Sleep Better On Air 
A SELECT COMFORT” sleep system 
doesn’t rely on springs or water, but on 
a cushion of air. Air gently contours 
to your body’s shape, reducing 
uncomfortable 
pressure 
points. 


The Mattress 
with Easy 
Push Button 


Firmness Control! 
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ington operation. Taking charge of the 
largest and most influential post in 
Time's worldwide news-gathering ser- 
vice, Duffy has been appointed chief of 
TIME’s Washington bureau. 


Duffy inherits the job from his friend | 





CAPITOL GAINS: Goodgame leaves for MONEY 
magazine; Duffy takes over Time's largest bureau 


and colleague Dan Goodgame, who, after 
serving nine years in Washington (four 
as bureau chief), is moving to New York 
City for a stint as assistant managing 
editor of MONEY magazine. During 
Goodgame’s tenure, he and Duffy were 
nearly inseparable. They collaborated on 
a book—Marching in Place: The Status | 


Quo Presidency of George Bush (Simon 
& Schuster; 1992). Duffy learned from 
Goodgame how to play poker; Good- 
game named his third son Michael. 
“Duffy is a hell of a lot of fun—always 
working the phones, yelling, laughing 
and scooping up great tips,” says 
Goodgame. “He has a rare combi- 
nation of Midwestern roots and 
8 Washington savvy.” 

3 An Ohio native and an Oberlin 
? College graduate, Duffy views his 
appointment with characteristic 
modesty. “Thanks to Goodgame, 
Time’s Washington bureau is the 
finest orchestra in the capital,” he 
says. “Getting the chance to be its 
conductor is an honor and a treat.” 
Managing editor Walter Isaacson 
is not so modest about the promo- 
tion. “Duffy is a true great,” he says. 
“He's a great reporter, a great 
writer, a great worker, a great thinker 
and a great human being.” Hiring him 
may be the best mistake we ever made. 
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‘Tests show it also helps prop- 
erly support your back and 


spine, 
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muscles. So you can sleep 
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HONORING OUR POWs 


Rt Revolutionary War * 


“You are not Forgotten” 

War of 1812 * Mexican War * Civil War 

he Spanish American War * World War I * 
Vietnam * Gulf War 


World War II * Korea 
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A NATIONAL POW MEMORIAL AND MUSEUM...YOUR HELP IS NEEDED...URGENTLY 


Heroic Americans who have been prisoners 
of war have faced deprivation, disease and 
death throughout our nation’s history...from 
the dreaded prison ships of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the harsh, : 
neglected Civil War prisons 

of both North and South... 

from cruel and barbaric 
conditions of captivity dur- = Ss 
ing World War II, Korea and &.jy~ 
Vietnam, to recent conflicts 
in the Persian Gulf and 
Somalia. 

At long last, this often 
forgotten group of brave 
men and women will be 
honored with a new muse- 
um at the Andersonville 
National Historic Site in 
Georgia, a place designated 
by Congress in 1970 as a 
memorial to all American POWs of all wars. 

Scheduled to open in the spring of 1998, 
the museum will serve as an inspiring 
reminder to this and future generations of 
the sacrifices made by so many in defense of 
liberty and freedom. 

The new museum is being funded partly 
through contributions from thousands of 
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former POWs and support from foundations, 
corporations and the State of Georgia. It also 
has the enthusiastic support of our living 
former Presidents and the Honorary 
Trustees—former Senators 
Sam Nunn and Bob Dole, 
former Attorney General 
Griffin Bell, and former 
Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell. 

The Andersonville Trust, 
an endowment established 
by former POWs and a non- 
profit volunteer group, is 
seeking additional contribu- 
tions to meet its original 
fund-raising goal for the 
new POW museum. 

Working in conjunction 
with the National Park 
Service, the foundation will 
assure the perpetual care and maintenance 
of the facility to share the POW story with 
today’s generation and those to come. 
Please help preserve this important part of 
our nation’s heritage. 

Fully tax deductible contributions can be 
sent to the Andersonville Trust or you may 
request further information. 
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7 Stages, in association with AT&T: OnStage, 
presents the world premiere of a new play. 
“Whispering to Horses” 

by Jo Carson 

Directed by Steven Kent 

Now through June 15, 1997 

7 Stages. 

1105 Euclid Avenue, Atlanta 

For tickets call: 404 523-7647 





Spirit. Power. Courage. Passion. 


These are the qualities that make 
a wild horse run, and the human 
heart race...qualities found in 
abundance in Jo Carson’s 
WHISPERING TO HORSES, an 
adventurous new play presented 
by 7 Stages in association with 


AT&T OnStage. 


A magical ride between past and 
present, WHISPERING TO HORSES 
is a funny and touching tale of 
one woman's lifelong journey to 
understand her childhood, her 
parents, and ultimately, herself. At 
AT&T, we believe in the power of 
daring new plays and innovative 
theater companies like 7 Stages. 
By lending them our support, we 
enrich not only the arts but also 
our communities and the lives of 


the people within them. 
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rhe word mobile means movement. Changes. Versatility. At BellSouth, it means freedom. 


The freedom to share your words no matter how you move. That’s why BellSouth Mobility is 
bringing together wireless service with the most advanced digital technology, along with 
the largest coverage area in the Southeast. So you can express yourself always. And put your 


words in motion. With every meaning. To places everywhere. 
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Announcing ParentTime.” 
a new online parenting site 
that’s customized for your 
child’s age and individual 
interests. We're here 24 
hours a day to answer ques- 
tions, he ‘lp you with prob- 
lems, or just “listen.” With 
experts like Dr. Bill and 
Martha Sears, “ Benjamin 
Spock, and Dr. Naney 
Snyderman you can’t go 
wrong. And best of all, 


ParentTime is FREE! 


Www.parenttime.com 
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ina YO U need di 


Or do you know where you're going? 
Have the roads become unfamiltar? 
Or do you know your way around 7 
Today, technology 

is taking us places ( 
we've never been 

You can stop 

and ask someone 

or 


just look for the next landmark 
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easy, negative, even angry about practi- 
tioners of alternative medicine like Dr. 
Andrew Weil (HEALTH, May 12]. This 
suggests to me that it recognizes the 
messenger but fails to understand the 
real message. When people have to 
endure impersonal treatment, insurance ° 
hassles, escalating fees, unmanageable 
managed care and doctors who don't 
listen, is it any wonder they turn to alter- 
native therapies and self-care? 
Lou Waller 
Norman, Okla. 


IT IS A PITY YOU CHOSE TO CRITIQUE THE 
entire field of alternative medicine 
through the idiosyncratic spectrum of a 
single individual. While Dr. Weil has 
done a great job of communicating some 
highlights of this varied and disparate 
field to the general public, he cannot 
speak for the entire movement. There 
are thousands of practitioners who have 
mastered their particular area of special- 
ization. They have been healing people 
by unconventional means and attempt- 
ing to legitimize those practices for many 
years. Weil can’t claim all the glory. 
John V. Dommisse, M.D. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


THAT MAINSTREAM PHYSICIANS OBJECT 
so fervently to “unorthodox” treatments 
that work, as opposed to the expensive 
pharmaceuticals that are the mainstay of 
modern medicine, speaks volumes about 
what doctors are really worried about— 
their own financial well-being, not the 
health of Americans. We have suffered 
enough at the hands of a self-serving, 
profit-driven medical establishment. We 
need more Weils. 
Jesse Gallagher 
Bristol, Conn. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES DR. WEIL FROM 
the snake-oil charlatans is the credibility 
he has earned by using the best that both 
traditional and alternative medicine 
have to offer. As a pediatrician trained 
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The New Medicine Man 

¢¢ Dr. Andrew Weil offers what the 
brilliance of Western medicine 
seems to have forgotten—the magic 


of healing. 99 


more traditionally, I find extreme behav- 
ior on both sides—from the scientifically 
trained M.D. who treats every runny 
nose with an antibiotic to the naturo- 
pathically trained chiropractor who bat- 
tles against immunization, the best pre- 
ventive medicine that science has given 
us. The quality of health care will im- 
prove as more middle-ground physicians 
are trained and enter practice. 
Ronald S. Grant, M.D. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


I’M A REGISTERED NURSE, AND I BECAME 
interested in alternative medicine a 
while back when I learned about medical 
uses for plants I grow in my garden. I 
hesitantly tried a few things. They 
worked! For two years, I coped with sea- 
sonal allergies and tonsillitis by using the 
herb echinacea and calendula tea. I have 
seen what the uncontrolled prescribing 
of antibiotics can do. Through alterna- 
tive medicine, I have found treatments 
for such things as hyperactivity, impeti- 
go and canker sores. We should not give 
up on conventional medicine, but it is 
the true healer’s obligation to present all 
the options available, regardless of the 
type of medicine he or she practices. 
Kathleen Oakford 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 


AS A PRACTITIONER OF ALTERNATIVE MED- 
icine, I am concerned about the self-use 
of natural remedies, particularly prod- 
ucts that are botanical in origin. Despite 
the fact that they are “natural,” they are 
by no means without hazard and should 
not be taken before consulting with a 
qualified and knowledgeable practition- 
er. Certainly, the obvious steps should be 
taken to achieve better health, but not 
without proceeding carefully. 
Nissi S. Wang 
Daly City, Calif. 


DR. WEIL’S STORY OF THE BEE-STING 
cure of an arthritic knee reminded me of 
my grandmother, who used bee-sting 
therapy to treat her arthritis. Grand- 






mother was born in 1872 on an Indian 

reservation in Minnesota, and most like- 

ly it was there in her early years that she 

learned some natural cures that have 

benefited our family ever since. 

Patricia Earl 
Los Angeles 


The Question of Annulment 


I SYMPATHIZE WITH SHEILA RAUCH KEN- 
nedy in the breakdown of her marriage to 
Joe Kennedy II [Nation, May 12], but I 
regret her views on the Roman Catholic 
Church’s process of annulment. Your 
story said Rauch, who is protesting the 
annulment of her 12-year marriage, 
decries “the annulment procedure’s dis- 
honesty in ruling that a once happy mar- 
riage never existed in the eyes of God.” 
Almost half the marriages in the U.S. end 
in divorce, including those of Catholics. 
In recent decades, more annulments 
have been granted because of a deeper 
understanding of the spiritual and emo- 
tional maturity required to make and live 
out the permanent commitment that a 
true sacramental marriage involves—a 
maturity that is unfortunately not always 
found among those who pronounce their 
marriage vows before the altar. The 
church will always face the challenge of 
maintaining the balance between re- 
sponsibly proclaiming the ideal of per- 
manence of the marriage bond and giv- 
ing relief and compassion to those whose 
marriages have totally failed. 
(The Rev.) Joseph A. Fahy 
Catholic Archdiocese of Atlanta 
Atlanta 


IT’S TIME TO RESTORE THE TIME-TESTED 
theological basis for annulment: the 
unchallengeable determination of an 
unconsummated union of a male and 
female. Today's Catholic annulment pro- 
cess is a sham. The permanent canonical 
severance of a couple previously regard- 
ed as formally joined needs to be called 
something else, like “canonical dissolu- 
tion” or “Catholic divorce.” No one, not 
even God, has ever unscrambled an 
omelet. The present-day annulment is 
comparable to divorcing children from 
their parents. 
Michael A. Iacona Sr. 
Littlestown, Pa. 


ANNULMENT OR NOT, DIVORCE OR NOT, 
remarriage or not—who is to say what is 
ultimately right or wrong? Are not these 
personal decisions? Who is to play God 
here? Do you want somebody telling you 
what is right or wrong in your complex, 
personal decisions? I, for one, do not. 
Gregory K. Silver 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dignity in Disability 

CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER’S VIEW THAT A 
statue of President Franklin Roosevelt in 
his wheelchair should not be added to 
his memorial is off the point [Essay, May 
12}. F.D.R. dealt with his disability with 
dignity, but he did not deny it, as Kraut 
hammer maintains. Roosevelt stayed in 
his wheelchair when he toured veterans 
hospitals; he stayed in it when he gave a 


American Visions 
An entire 
special issue 
of Time on 
American art 
is available now 
at newsstands. 
BNiew enim ‘ead critic 
Visions Robert Hughes’ 
= rich and 
insightful account of America’s visual 
culture, which we are publishing in 
conjunction with an eight-part TV 
series airing on pss from May 28 to 
June 18. All our subscribers will be 
receiving this special issue, and 
additional copies can be ordered by 
calling 1-800-274-6800. 
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major address at black Howard Univer 
sity, letting his chair speak for him: You 
too can overcome. F.D.R. used his wheel 
chair every day for the last 24 years of his 
life, and he gained from his disability the 
strength to lead the U.S. through the 
Depression and to victory in World War 
Il. Only when we add a statue showing 
F.D.R. as the man he was will future gen 
erations understand his true greatness. 
Michael R. Deland, Chairman 
National Organization on Disability 
Washington 


KRAUTHAMMER FAILED TO RECOGNIZE 
that F.D.R.’s greatness was achieved by 
finding the fullness of his life in a larger 
dimension. Pity the people who never 
get bevond calling attention to their dis- 
abilities! Life is greater than we are, and 
provides an open door for everyone 
George E. Bailey 

Parma, Ohio 


Candy and Cigarettes 


PHILIP MORRIS PRESIDENT JAMES MOR 
gan compared the craving for cigarettes 
to a harmless liking for Gummi Bears 
| NOTEBOOK, May 12]. Morgan’s com- 
ments serve only to heighten the skepti 
cism the American people have for Big 
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Tobacco. Gummi Bears may not be good 
for you, but cigarettes kill. First we dis- 
cover that tobacco companies have 
spent years covering up their own scien- 
tific findings about the addictive and 
cancer-causing effects of tobacco. Now 
Morgan chooses to make light of the 
emotional and physical struggle faced by 
those just trying to quit smoking. Ciga- 
rettes aren’t like Gummi Bears. And this 
isn’t Candyland. 
Connie Mack 
U.S. Senator, Florida 
Washington 


Tony Blair’s Landslide 


MOST PEOPLE IN BRITAIN AREN’T SURE 
whether they voted for the “new Labour” 
Party as a watered-down Conservative 
Party or a watered-down Socialist Party 
[ViEWPOINT, May 12]. However, they 
have seen an exercise in political expedi- 
ency that will please most of the political 
leaders in Europe 
Ron Hall 
Norfolk, England 


AS AGERMAN STUDYING IN THE U.S., I ASK, 
What is British patriotism nowadays? 
The answer is important for the future of 
Europe. If British patriotism is anti- 
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European, then Blair's election may very 
well be the end of the European dream 
of unification. If British 
means taking a leading role in the unifi 
cation process and creating the Euro- 
pean Union in a way acceptable to the 
British, then Blair may become the first 
of a new generation of European leaders. 
Other European leftist parties can learn 
from Blair, especially the essential les- 
sons in economic policy 


patriotism 


Dirk Albach 
Pullman, Wash 


Caring About Yellowstone 


YOUR STORY ON PRESIDENT CLINTON'S 
efforts to protect Yellowstone National 
Park from a proposed massive gold mine 
and the holdout stance of gold field 

rights owner Margaret Reeb [AMERICAN 
SCENE, May 12] may have left some read 
ers with the impression that the Clinton 
Administration would like to see the pri 

vate owners of the land come away with 
nothing from a deal that would protect 
the park. The government is proposing to 
the Crown Butte 
rights and Reeb’s 


exchange assets for 
mining company’s 
property precisely in order to provide a 
fair deal for the property owners as we 
fulfill our responsibility to protect Yel 
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FOR FAMILIES 


MAKING THE MOST OF 


UMIVIER 


By SUSAN AGREST 
What’s happened to summer? The long, mellow growing season of 
our farming forebears is now a time of intense activity for the 
family, with a cornucopia of options to keep the out-of-school child 
busy, learning, healthy and happy. TIME FOR FAMILIEs has criss- 
crossed the nation to look at moderately priced programs that af- 


ford the perfect mix of pleasure and instruction. While a few of the 


featured programs are booked up for 1997, all promise to inspire. 


(The subscribed programs’ sponsors may have other offerings, and 
there's always next summer.) We've invited a variety of notables to 
share their memories of seminal childhood summers—and 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


The Usdan Center offers hands-on methods 
of appreciation for human creativity 


or eight weeks, beginning the last day of June, 1,400 
children from the greater metropolitan area of New York 
City who feel a kinship for the arts will leave their neigh- 
borhoods each morning for the sylvan campus of the Us- 
dan Center for the Creative and Performing Arts in 
Huntington, Long Island. Make no mistake. These aren’t privi- 
leged children, and this day camp isn’t “laboring under the pre- 
tense of being a preprofessional training school in the arts,” says 





Dale Lewis, executive director of Usdan. “Society just doesn’t 
make room to accommodate 1,400 new stars every year.” 

Usdan does, however, want to create a public that appreci- 
ates the arts. Midday performances by professionals like Billy 
Taylor's jazz trio will inspire the 8-to-18-year-olds early in the 
season. And by learning an art, they will achieve an even greater 
respect for it. Campers will choose two courses from 34 pro- 
grams in music, dance, art, theater, writing and chess. By mid- 
season, many of them will demonstrate their skills for their 
peers in the same time slots the pros will have occupied. 

Two of the most unusual classes (open to kids 10 or older) 
are taught in the Television and Video Arts Center. This sum- 
mer, 60 television-and-video-arts students will file through its 
purple-scaffolded entrance, as will 30 computer-graphics stu- 
dents. Their parents pay $1,800 in tuition (unless they receive 
financial aid). Steven Bochco Productions could make do with 
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the studios, editing suites and equipment. But in lieu of 
Bochco will be instructor David Schaeffler teaching a little 
girl, who is wearing a headset and standing on a milk crate, 
how to manipulate a large, 3-chip Sony studio camera In the 
computer-graphics room, instructor Deena Segot will be cri- 
tiquing an advanced camper’s animation created in Macro- 
media Director. Later the same day, Segot will have beginner 
students draw butterflies in Fractal Design Painter. Like but- 
terflies, children need freedom. So each day, campers can so- 
cialize outdoors until it’s time to go home. 

Usdan Center for the Creative and Performing Arts, 516 
643-7900. Computer-graphics program closed out for 1997. 


HOME OF THE 
BRAVES 


Journeys into 
American Indian 
Territory features 
tribal insights and 
teepees that sleep 10 





otorists passing through Anadarko, Okla., see little 
more than a sleepy tourist trap of a town. What 
they are missing is what 20 lucky visitors (ages 6 
and older) will see, starting July 6, when they join 
anthropologist Robert Vetter for a highly personal 
eight-day encounter with American Indians in the southwestern 
corner of the state. As he has for the past decade, in Journeys into 
American Indian Territory programs, Vetter will “bombard” par 
ticipants with insightful interactions so they will learn about the 
culture of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, Wichita, Caddo, 
Delaware, Cheyenne and Arapaho people of this region. (This 
program costs $895 for adults and half as much for children.) 

Journeyers will be “house” guests of craftswoman Celita 
Scarborough-Donaghey, spending nights in decorative teepees 
(each sleeps 10). They will eat native food like Apache posole 
(hominy and meat), learn craftmaking and native dances, listen 
to ancestral tales told by native storytellers and take a medicinal- 
herb walk. The family of Doc Tate Nevaquaya, the famed Co- 
manche flutist, will show them how to make the wood instrument 
on which he played the unwritten, melodic music of his ances- 
tors. At the Sac and Fox Powwow, members of Vetter’s group will 
talk with representatives of tribes from all over North America. 
And if their native hosts deem it appropriate, they may even ex- 
perience a sweat-lodge ceremony. 

Buffalo will be grazing on the high grass of the Wichita 
Mountains when Vetter’s vans roll in. The herds had been ex- 
terminated from this homeland, but were re-established in 
October 1907, when the Federal Government shipped some 
buffalo in on railroad cars from the Bronx Zoo. For centuries, 
Native Americans went to the Wichita Mountains on vision 
quests. The campers who join Vetter will understand why 

Journeys into American Indian Territory, 800-458-2632 
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Photographer Richard Avedon 


he summer was the only real time I spent with my 

father. The rest of the year he was occupied with his 

New York City department store, Avedon’s Fifth 
Avenue. Before my father became a businessman, 
though, he was a teacher. In the summer of 1931, at the 
beach, he opened my eyes to the wonder of photography. 

He explained that if the sun’s rays traveled through a 
magnifying glass, they could create fire. (Later that day I 
experimented at home and burned off the corners of the 
“good” carpet.) He also described how light passing 
through a negative onto a sensitive surface creates a posi- 
tive image. I was nine and reasoned as follows: if the sun 
tanned my skin and if it burned through a negative to 
make a print, my skin might be like photographic paper. 
The next morning I took one of my negatives of 

Louise, my seven-year-old sister, and with surgical tape 
attached it to my shoulder. 
I returned to the beach 
and burned the image 
onto my skin. And there it 
was, my father’s lesson— 
the shadow of my sister 
on my shoulder. 


Big brother 
Richard and 
sister: absorbing 
a lesson in the 
basics of his 
future metier 
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| Trial Lawyer Gerry Spence 


y mother brought me up to believe it is sinful to 

be lazy. One summer, when I was 10, I found 

myself having to devise a plan that would spare 
me from painting the picket fence around our Sheridan, 
Wyo., home. I found an answer that has stood me in 
good stead in my later life. 

“How do you sell flowers?” I asked my mother. She 

suggested I could call all the hotels and cafés in town. 


Some said no; others just hung up. “That isn’t the way 





you do it,” my mother advised. “You have to paint them 
a picture. They have to actually see the sweet peas and 
smell them. Then they'll buy them.” 

Finally I perfected my pitch: “This is Gerry Spence. 
Would you like some nice, sweet-smelling, fresh, 
beautiful sweet peas that are all kinds of colors and will 
make your customers very happy and your restaurant 
very pretty, and only cost two bouquets for a quarter?” 

I ran out of breath, but I learned they couldn't say 
no as long as | was talking! I sometimes feel that way 


| 
| when I’m pleading a case to a jury. 





ROCKS AND HARD PLACES 


The Appalachian Mountain Club gives 
teens a true taste of environmentalism 





he requirements are simple for hikers participating in 
next month’s 18-day coed wilderness adventure in 
White Mountain National Forest and its environs. The 
teenagers must be in good physical condition and have 






Attorney Spence as a some backpacking experience and a keen desire to 
junior cowpoke and learn new skills. On the first day, the guides will have no trou- 
today: the trick with ble spotting the less experienced ones among their eight 
selling flowers and charges. Though burdened with a 45-to-50-Ib. backpack, the 
juries is to paint a 


uninitiated typically try to forge ahead of their more experi- 
enced comrades. After the first breathless leg, however, they'll 
be pacing themselves like pros 

“The goal of this youth program and 48 others is for kids to 
come away with a solid understanding of the activities, an ap- 
preciation for what they've done for themselves, and a respect 
for the environment with which they've interacted,” says Greg 
Auch, education field coordinator for the Appalachian Moun- 


compelling picture 
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tain Club, one of the nation’s oldest nonprofit conservation and 
recreation organizations 

Of course, these 14-to-17-year-olds won't be traversing the 
entire forest, which skips back and forth across the New Hamp- 
shire-Maine border. Most of the action in this $1400 program 
will occur in the rugged Mahoosuc Range. They'll construct 
“water bars” from felled timber or rocks to divert water from the 
trails, and create rock-filled wood boxes, called cribs, to raise the 
treadways above marsh lines. They may even repair the Ap 
palachian Trail, which runs through the middle of the range 

Their reward will be lessons in rock climbing and hikes to 
high valleys, including spectacular Mahoosuc Notch. There 
they just might get to taste the fruit of the cloudberry bush. One 
plant produces just one berry, which tastes sweeter than a boy- 
senberry. They'll also find ice caves where they can retreat 
from the sun—unless there’s a July snowfall that day (it’s hap- 
pened). Canoeing on the Rangeley Lakes affords stunning 
views and a chance to glimpse the moose, ospreys and bald ea 
gles that inhabit the shores 

And every night before the adventurers retire to their tents 
they'll put their food and other fragrant items like toothpaste in 
a sack and hang it on a tree—lest the king of the woodlands, the 
black bear, pay them a visit while they sleep 

Appalachian Mountain Club, 603-466-2727 
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The star of A 
Simple Wish: 

as a child she 
learned that 
the best things 
come to those 
who wait ... and 
wait some more 


Actress Kathleen Turner 


y father was a diplomat, so most of my 

upbringing was outside the U.S. But every two 

years my family spent summers back home. 
When I was seven, we stayed on my grandparents’ farm 
outside Springfield, Mo. My brothers, sister and I ran 
through the fields and swam in the creek. We competed 
to see who could dig up the biggest potato, who could 
pick the biggest peach. We built huge forts from bales of 
hay. We barbecued. Everyone was relaxed—even my 
father, which was unusual. One day, at summer’s end, I 
sat on my father’s lap, grabbed his collar and pleaded, 
“We have to come back soon. I can’t wait two years.” He 
replied, “Well, you have to, don’t you?” I learned there 
are some things you can’t change. They just are. 

Five years ago, when I was bedridden with 
rheumatoid arthritis, I kept saying to myself, “I have to 
do something now.” But then I thought, “I just have to 
wait” to get better. After 20 years in the entertainment 
business, I realize that I don’t have the ability to create 
my own projects as a writer or producer. My talent is 
interpreting the works of others. I have to wait for 
good material. And I can do it. 
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JUST LIKE INDIANA JONES 
Passport in Time invites children and 
adults to join in archaeological digs 


or Simon Tucker, the attraction to digging began at age 
3, as he watched Sesame Street character Bob’s Uncle 
searching for a golden cabbage in Snuffleupagus’ cave. 
Then Simon discovered Indiana Jones, and so began his 
mantra: “I want to be an archaeologist.” 

As chance would have it, Simon’s parents, Dale and Jolene 
Tucker of Lewiston, Idaho, met an archaeologist at a dinner 
party. Privately thinking their son would find the reality of ex- 
cavating to be, well, the pits, they asked her where Simon might 
be able to look in on a real dig. She told them about Passport in 
Time (Pit), a USDA Forest Service program established in 1988 
that invites the public (at no cost except for providing your own 
food, camping gear and, at some locations, water) to join in ex- 
cavations at its sites. Jolene took Simon on his first dig in 1993, 
when he was 8. Not only did the experience fail to bury his in- 
terest, it all but locked him into a career path. Now 12, he’s about 
to engage in his sixth archaeological adventure. 

On June 16, Simon and his mother, along with 28 other peo- 
ple ages 7 and older, will begin 13 days of excavating one of the 
largest intact Chinese ground-sluicing operations in the Pacific 
Northwest. Gold was discovered in Idaho's Boise Basin in 1862. 
Some 8,000 miners, mostly of European origin, rushed in. By 
1870, Chinese miners were staking claims or purchasing or leas- 
ing them. In 1881 Hop Lee, of the Hong Lee Tong, signed a lease 
for a placer claim at the junction of Mores and Granite creeks. 
It is this site, opened in 1995 (with Simon’s participation), to 
which the Tuckers are returning next month to take up shovels, 
trowels, whisk brooms and sifting screens. 

The trove uncovered to date tells prr project leader Susie Os- 
good that they are excavating in the site’s living quarters and 
midden section. They have found a network of bedrock sluices 
as well as “goodies” (Simon’s word) that include celadon and 
Swatow pottery, a wok and Chinese coins. “It’s a thrill knowing 
there’s something down there that hasn’t been touched for hun- 
dreds of years, even if it isn’t too much,” says Simon. “It makes 
me want to go home and do research.” And he does. 

Passport in Time, 800-281-9176. Excavations at the Hong 
Lee Placer Claim are closed out for 1997. 
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Health Secretary Donna Shalala 


had glorious childhood summers. I played a 

lot of tennis, which gave me discipline. For the 

first time, I experienced the thrill of winning a 
championship. Then I made the transition to a 
team sport—softball. By the summer of 1954, 
when I was 13, the softball team began to shape 
my sense of self. I played with the West Boule- 
vard Annie Oakleys in the Pigtail League in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The positive attitude of the 
coaches—one of whom was George Steinbrenner, 
then a graduate student—made all the difference: 
they decided we could win a championship. They 
also taught us there were ways to play the game 
so we could win. 

If you throw a ball overhand (as boys do), you 
throw it farther. If you learn to slide (again like the 
boys), you have a better chance of stealing a base 
or catching a ball coming at you. If you pull for 





one another as a team, you can win. And we did go 
on to win the championship that season. The feel- 
ing of that summer remains with me still. 


BARBARA MES FOR TIME 
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The Wienermobile® f is coming to your town soon. Kids 3- 12 can "miditvon 
by singing the Oscar Mayer® jingles. It’s your child's chance to win a family vacation, 
a visit from the Wienermobile, and, of course, to be in an Oscar Mayer® TV commercial. 
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Announcing InTIME, the newsmagazine for teenagers. Every bit as engaging as its parent 
magazine, InTIME speaks directly to teens on the important issues of the day. Politics, 
science, and entertainment, all presented in a dynamic, colorful format. Your teenager may 
already think he knows everything. With this magazine, he could actua//ly come close. 


Call 1-800-777-8600. 











SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


At Concordia Language Villages, kids 
talk—and live—as if in foreign lands 


an Hamilton spends most of the year in Washing- 

ton, serving on the policy-planning staff of U.S. 

Secretary of State Madeleine K. Albright. But in 

July, as he has for the past 16 summers, he will 

pack his bags and disappear into the woods near 
Bemidji, Minn., where he will assume the identity of Karl, 
dean of Waldsee (lake in the forest), a village where every- 
one speaks German. 

Founded as a language-immersion program of Concor- 
dia College, Waldsee is one of 10 foreign-language clusters 
of Concordia Language Villages, where authenticity is a 
watchword. When 5,200 children (ages 7 to 18) “cross the 
border” into their respective villages for one to four weeks, 
they will be issued passports and exchange U.S. dollars for 
the appropriate foreign currency. Newcomers will be ad- 
vised that speaking English is verboten. Speaking German, 
French, Spanish, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Russian, Chinese or Japanese is de rigueur. 

While these virtual expatriates will find shops, cafés and 
banks in their villages, they won't find a schoolhouse. Rather, 
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they'll be living in the language of their choice: playing 
sports, re-enacting historical and political events and tuning 
in to their village’s simulated radio and TV stations. There is 
little point, reason Concordia’s leaders, in becoming profi- 
cient in a language and not absorbing some of the Weltan- 
schauung of the country in which the language is spoken. 

Their approach bears the most fruit in the popular four- 
week high-school-credit courses. Nine hundred villagers, 
ages 14 to 18, will be in one of these $1,850 sessions (some 
financial aid is available). “We try to get the credit villagers 
using the surroundings to experience the language and cul- 
ture as intensively as possible,” says Hamilton. “Nature is 
to German culture and history what the Wild West is to 
Americans and the ocean is to the British.” To this end, 
some credit villagers will take part in Griine Welle (green 
wave), an immersion program in environmental studies. 
“We don’t flinch from the more difficult topics either,” re- 
ports Hamilton. “This summer we'll be doing a Holocaust 
memorial service with the four-week people.” 

Not every activity is quite so earnest. In the middle of one 
night each summer, campers will be roused and taken to an 
unlighted soccer field, where they will be instructed to wait for 
the sound of a horn. When it sounds, a torch-bearing stranger, 
dressed in medieval garb, will arrive to blindfold the young 
Schiiler and lead them to the Marchenwald (fairy-tale for- 
est), where they will be treated to a medieval German play. 

Concordia Language Villages, 800-222-4750. The Japa- 
nese-language credit program is closed out for 1997. 
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Too Much of a Good Thing 


It’s time to take the plunge: Why we need to extend the school year into summer 


By JOHN E. CHUBB 


ow would you like to see your child learn much 

more than ever before? How would you like to 

see all children have this same opportunity? 

Sound good? Then how do you feel about chil- 

dren in Grades K through 12 spending four 
weeks each summer in school? 

For at least a generation, we have been debating how to 
raise the quality of education. More money. More equitable 
funding of schools. More computers. More graduation re- 
quirements. More choice. All these ideas have merit and are 
being tried. Yet policymakers have been reluctant to try the 
one idea that may make the most sense: more time in school. 

Since the Reagan Administration’s landmark report, A 
Nation at Risk, sounded the 
alarm in 1983, schools have 
been under constant pressure 
to help all students learn 
more, premised on the notion 
that whatever we asked of stu- 
dents in the past will not be 
sufficient for them or the 
country in the future. 

Schools have responded 
by requiring students to meet 
higher standards. However, 
most schools are asking them 
to meet these new standards 
in exactly the same amount of 
time they had to meet the stan- 
dards of the past and in much 
the same way. That’s asking a lot. The more time students de- 
vote to learning, the more they learn. Research also indicates 
that how time is used is very important. We ought to stop deny- 
ing these plain facts and find time for students to succeed. 

The best time is during the summer. Not all summer, or 
even the heart of summer. Under this plan, the school year 
would run roughly from Aug. 15 to June 30. It would include 
about 200 days instead of the current norm of 180. Summer 
vacation would last six weeks instead of 10. Today, some 100 
schools are following this schedule, including a dozen schools 
in the Edison Project. Edison is accumulating evidence that 
the idea works. 

Having the entire summer off from school negatively af- 
fects learning. All students forget some of what they learned 
during the previous school year, which forces teachers to 
spend part of the next school year on review work. Econom- 
ically disadvantaged students, whose learning is often not re- 
inforced in their homes or in their communities, forget much 
more each summer. Research shows the economically disad- 
vantaged suffer about two months of learning loss, vs. one 





month for better-off students. This phenomenon recurs sum- 
mer after summer. Shorter summers could reduce this gap 
while raising the achievement of all students, including those 
at the top. This would be no mean feat. 

So why don’t we make the change? According to a May 7-8, 
1997, TiME/cNN telephone poll conducted by Yankelovich Part- 
ners, adults are nearly equally divided on the idea (50% oppose, 
47% favor and 3% are not sure). Many probably feel it would 
burden kids, who need summertime to just be kids. Parents 
want time for family vacations and for older children to earn 
some income. But a six-week summer break is ample time for 
both. Moreover, parents may appreciate the extra four weeks of 
supervision of their kids that a longer school year provides. 

But feelings might be dif- 
ferent if schools were differ- 
ent. Often the demands on ed- 
ucators to cover more content, 
to give more drills on skills 
and to prime students for tests 
create conditions that are less 
than ideal for learning. Four 
more weeks would give edu- 
cators the time they need to 
experiment with innovative 
ways to teach subjects. By 
providing the kinds of experi- 
ences that kids remember and 
most enjoy, school could be as 
much fun as summer—almost. 

Change must also over- 
come the nation’s far-flung and highly fragmented education 
system, with nearly 15,000 school districts and countless interest 
groups weighing in on education policies. In the past, the system 
has lengthened the school year to meet more ambitious educa- 
tion goals: from 130 days in 1870 to 155 days in 1910, 170 days in 
1930 and, finally, 180 days in 1950. The system could do so again. 

Of course, a longer year would require at least a 10% in- 
crease in operating costs. But we have increased what we spend 
on education by much more than that over the past generation. 
And what do we have to show for it? Less than we might expect 
from an investment in more time and better use of that time. 

Four weeks a year adds up to 52 weeks of extra education 
over a student’s K-through-12 career. That's 1% years more 
learning by today’s school calendar: time for students to meet 
higher standards or even get a head start on college—not a bad 
way to spend a bit of summertime. 
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John E. Chubb is director of curriculum for the Edison Project 
and nonresident senior fellow at the Brookings Institution, 
where he authored numerous studies on student achievement. 
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What is most strange 
is that some Western 
countries that have 
supported the most 
vicious dictators for 
decades are now ... taking it 
upon themselves to lecture 
[Congo leader Laurent 
Kabila] on democracy. 


NELSON MANDELA, 
President of South Africa 


Why are you interested in 
me? I’m yesterday's news. 77 
JOHN MAJOR, 

Britain's former Prime Minister, 
when besieged by photographers 
at a flower show 


¢ Know what you love and 
do what you love. If you 
don’t do what you love, 
you're just wasting your 
time. 
BILLY JOEL, 


upon recetving an honorary 


doctorate degree at Hofstra 


University in New York 


I’m much more than just 
a pair of breasts ... What ! 
represent is success, hard 
work and fun. } 





THE THREE DIVAS OF TALK: Roseanne forsakes sitcomland for a daily day- 


PAMELA ANDERSON, eee , 
former Baywatch star, in the time gabfest. Can the Queen of Blue-Collar Mean wrest the microphone (and some 
British edition of Esquire viewers) from her Nice Gal (and Emmy-winning) rivals—Oprah and Rosie? 
Al ‘ \ rt ' J yy ° rf ' J 
ee i ee ot LOSERS 


= siJctt Bae MAKEOVERS 
MATTEL Washington is reluctant to put 
F.D.R. in a wheelchair, but the 
toymaker plunks a Barbie look-alike in 
one—and hot pink to boot 


JOAN KROC The Grand Forks, N.D., ; Ft I ) What's in a name? Self- 
“angel” who disbursed $15 million to g ets proclaimed President Laurent Kabila 
flood victims is unmasked by the local 3 rechristens Zaire, but citizens just want a 
paper, but that only burnishes her halo @? democracy—no matter what its name is 
TIGER WOODS The “Cablinasian” golf champ continues to turn IND 500 Stringent new limits are the pits, turning 

his irons into gold. His latest incarnation: global pitchman for racing's premier event for automotive innovation into a slanging 
American Express. At least he’s not endorsing sneakers match between rival factions 


Y The last liberal was able 
to enlist Republican Orrin Hatch for his 
child-health plan, only to be tripped up by 
his own President, Balanced-Budget Bill 
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POLITICS 


Making the Music the 
Capital Loves to Hear 


ONY BENNETT, MICHAEL BOLTON AND 
E DICK GEPHARDT? Well, yes, because 

that swinging trio will be headlining 
at Gephardt’s mega-political fund raiser 
in St. Louis, Mo., at the end of June. Gep- 
hardt’s taste in music interests no one in 
Washington, but his ability to sing for his 
supper does. The event is for Gephardt’s 
congressional-campaign coffers, which of 

course can be converted to a 
presidential war chest in a 
3 snap. Gephardt is deter- 
2 mined to show the smart 
money in Washington that 
he can compete with AL 
GORE at fund raising. The 
event is a very early test for those who are 
serious about Campaign 2000. The effect, 
says a Gephardt adviser, is to send a signal 
that Gephardt “is capable of raising a lot 
of money.” 

Gephardt seems to have the 
millennium race on the brain: he voted 
against the presidentially sanctioned 
budget last week, and in a speech this 
weck he will oppose renewing China’s 
most-favored-nation trading status, which 
the White House and Al Gore ardently 
support. At the moment, he seems 


Gephardt 


determined to show that you can win in 
the long run by losing in the short run. 
Suggestion for Tony Bennett's song list: 
Rags to Riches. —By James Carney 


FUND RAISING 


Pointed Fingers and 
Tales out of School 


HE FIRST GUILTY PLEAS LAST WEEK BY 
Democratic fund raisers NORA and 
GENE LUM took some heat off Justice 
Department lawyers (hey, they're doing 
something; no need for an 
independent prosecutor) but 
raised the heat on a hitherto 
minor player in the fund- 
raising scandal: MICHAEL 
< BROWN, son of the late 
Lum Commerce Secretary. The 
Lums admitted conspiring to funnel about 
$50,000 in contributions through “straw 
donors” to SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY and 
an Oklahoma House candidate in 1994 and 
1995, and they agreed to cooperate with 
investigators, who have recently been 
focusing on Brown, a donor to Kennedy 
around the same time. Brown was given 
| $500,000 worth of stock in the couple’s 
Dynamic Energy Resources Inc., a separate 
$160,000 payment and a golf- 


4 club membership. With the 

x ; pressure on him, say close 

8 observers of the proceedings, 
z Brown may be tempted to cut 


his own deal, and he just may 





Brown 





The auction of Pamela Harriman’s very worldly 


have information to trade on 
former D.N.c. official MARVIN ROSEN, who 
was at the controls of the runaway Demo- 
cratic fund-raising machine during the ’96 
election, was a lobbyist at the same firm as 





ANNALS OF WRETCHED EXCESS 


below the estimate. Age 


Brown and was also a Kennedy confidant. 
The Lums have tales to tell about many 
other figures in the fund-raising scandal. 
They crossed paths with the likes of 
notorious Democratic fund raisers JOHN 

| HUANG and CHARLIE TRIE. And NORA LUM 
certainly knows her way around the White 
House: she visited 18 times during Clinton's 
first term. —By Viveca Novak 


SCANDALS 


Legal Immunity ls 
Finger-Lickin’ Good 


HICKEN KING DON TYSON, LONG ONE 
of independent counsel DONALD 
SMALTZ’S prime targets in the 
investigation of former Agriculture 
Secretary MIKE ESPY, has been thrown a 
bone. Summoned before a grand jury last 
week, Tyson, the retired chairman of 
Tyson Foods, was planning to take the 
Fifth when he was corralled 
¢ in the hallway and offered 
immunity by Smaltz’s team. 
It’s a deal, replied the aston- 
ished Tyson. For two days he 
testified about his few con- 
tacts with Espy and the small 
| favors, like tickets to a Dallas Cowboys 
| playoff game, he provided for him. 
Smaltz, who has made many enemies 
during his investigation, may have realized 
that he could not clip the Chicken King, say 
some of the lawyers with a stake in the case, 
and seems resigned to sacrificing him in a 
| final lunge at Espy. He may also be hoping 
to trip up Tyson with perjury charges, and 
he could still indict Tyson’s company. 
Smaltz has indicated he will wrap up his 
probe by early summer. —By Viveca Novak 





SUSAN WALSH 


| Tyson 
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possessions last week provided a snapshot of the 
market for celebrity relics. Here are a few of the 

objects and the amount they earned, arranged in 
order of how much the sale price exceeded or fell 


OBJECT 


Silver cigarette box, engraved, NOEL/Frank and Mia/66 
Inscribed copy of Jimmy Carter's Keeping Faith 
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apparent! 
perquisites: memorabilia linked to World War !I— 
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What can we 
do to get 


your attention? 


We're speeding things up at CSX. What we're doing for this $10.5 billion global freight transportation company, we can 


do for you. Revolutionizing customer service with intranets and extranets based on Sun’s Java™ Computing. Says CSX Technology's 
President John Andrews: “In transportation, information has become the difference between breaking away or falling behind 
So they made the break from expensive, PC-based alternatives, saving up to 70% initially, and another www.sun.com 


million annually, with JavaStation™ network computers inste Now a whole raft of services are 


cing handled much more efficiently — from shipment tracking and fleet management to e-mail. Keeping Ro Sun 


CSX where they always want to be. Ahead of the competition. THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 














Introducing 
Marriott Rewards. 


It’s never been 
easier to earn points. 


(Youre welcome ) 


Or harder to decide 


where to use them. 
(Sorry ) 


oar 
THE RITZ-CARIION” 





Now you can earn points at nearly a thousand different hotels in the Marriott family, so free vacations 
come quicker than ever. Redeem your points for free stays at our hotels or at selected Ritz Carlton 


partner hotels, cruises, airline miles, or choose from other great rewards. For more information click over 
to our web site (www.marriottrewards.com), or pick up the phone and call 800-249-0800 to enroll. 


77 Here’s an offer exclusively for VISA” cardholders: 
mus) |9=Pay with your VISA card and get 10% bonus points now through November 15th. 


) Marriotfirewarps” 








Money Doesn’t Grow on 
Trees—but Someday ... 


Tx MONTH THE GREENPEACE ENVIRON- 2 






























mental group and Britain’s Co- z 

operative Bank created the world’s first 
biodegradable credit card. Made of a 3 
naturally occurring plastic, the card takes 
only a few weeks to disintegrate in ordinary |= 
compost. Trade-named Biopol, the plastic 
is extracted from a microorganism. Mon- z 
santo, which makes Biopol, is developing 
ways of inserting 
the microorgan- |? 
ism’s metabolic 
process into 
plants through = |g 
biotechnology. |? 





Pretty in Pink 


A: PROM NIGHT! THE SCENT OF THE 


WAFENPEACE 


corsage, the hum of the limo, the assistant 
principal manning the Breathalyzer at the 
gym door. Some things about proms have 
changed, but the search for the perfect 
prom dress continues. The big news, 
according to fashion designer Jessica 
McClintock, is that glamour and pastels 
are back. Herewith a tour of prom 
dresses through the decades: 
1950s Fitted waists and full-circle 
skirts of shimmering silks and 
rustling taffeta 
1960s Scoop necklines and tight 
bodices gave way to bouffant 
skirts kept in shape by 
underlayers of stiff petticoats 
1970s Victorianish dresses of 
calico and gingham with ruffled 
hems 
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Nowhere to Hide 

$ 

NEW SURVEY SHOWS THAT NEARLY $ 

two-thirds of companies spy on their 
employees. The chart below breaks 
down employers’ monitoring activities. 


Keep records of employee phone calls 














Videotape 
employees 


Store and review 
electronic mail 





Store and review ae," S o> J Flouncy lace and satin 
sara | computer files es Re : ses with dropped waists 


Tape phone 
conversations 


Tape and review 
voice mail 
10% 20% 30% 


Source: American Management Assoc. 


Body-slimming, nar- 
tow sheaths, often in black. 
1997 Retro glam is in. Floor- 
Tength gowns with full skirts 
in pastel shades of gold, lime 
green or ice blue. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


GET OUT THE GAS MASK A major study concludes 
that nonsmokers double their risk of heart disease 
when regularly exposed to passive smoke. The 
researchers warn: if you can smell it, it can hagm you. 


DON'T WORRY, BE HAPPY In patients with heart 
disease, feelings of sadness or tension may double the 








KRAZY GLUE IN THE ER? A medical—and nontoxic— 
form of super glue can close wounds faster than 
stitches and with less pain. Two weeks later, it sloughs 
off—so patients need not get suture removal. 


PHONE HOME Just a year after patients with 
pacemakers were warned against using cellular 


phones, researchers say the phones are fine—so long as they are odds that coronary arteries will narrow, causing a temporary but 
held close to the ear when in use and stored away from the chest. potentially dangerous drop in the blood supply to the heart. 
THALIDOMIDE RETURNS The once banned drug has re-emerged JOYLESS JOGGING Vigorous exercise, long thought of as a way to 
as a treatment for AlDS-related canker sores. ward off the blues, may do nothing to prevent bouts of depression. 
Sources: Journal of the American Medical Association: New England Journal of Medicine (2,3) Circulation: American Journal of Public Health; Journal of the American Medical Association 
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Smoke Gets in Their Eyes 


ENATORS WHO LAST WEEK DEFEATED A FEDERAL CIG- 

arette tax that would have provided medical cover- 

age for 10 million uninsured children made one par- 

ticularly intriguing argument. They said the proposal 

would cause a reduction in smokers—some people, 

particularly 14-year-old people, would be priced out 
of the market—and would therefore be financially damaging 
to the states. With fewer smokers, states would lose revenue 
from the taxes they levy on cigarettes. 

A government's imperative to collect revenue is often un- 
connected with morality. In the late 
1970s, for instance, the New Jersey 
Casino Control Commission support- 
ed an Atlantic City casino ban on card 
counters, who were beating the house 
at blackjack, on the ground that if the 
casinos weren't profitable other casino 
companies would not seek licenses, 
thereby slowing the economic revival 
of Atlantic City and reducing the flow 
of state taxes. In other words, the state 
had a stake in seeing to it that its citi- 
zens were systematically relieved of 
their paychecks. 

In opposing a cigarette tax, you 
could also argue that a reduction of smokers would cut rev- 
enues through reduced income-tax payments from tobacco 
farmers and the merchants who sell cigarettes (who also con- 
tribute state sales tax, of course, plus an occasional fine for sell- 
ing cigarettes to minors), as well as the custodians who pick 
up all those cigarette butts and might otherwise have so little 
to pick up that they would end up on welfare. 

Supporters of the proposal argued that states already lose 
so much money on the health costs for people made ill by cig- 
arette smoking that a number of attorneys general are suing 
the tobacco companies to recover billions of dollars. If a new 





tax caused fewer people to become ill from smoking, states 
would presumably lose less money on such health costs. 

If those cases come to trial, tobacco-industry lawyers 
could argue that although it might sound a bit callous to say so 
out loud, some of the 400,000 or so Americans who die before 
their time because of smoking would otherwise be a drain on 
the Medicare and Medicaid and welfare systems for the years 
they would have lived if smoking hadn’t rendered them safe- 
ly deceased. 

Antismoking activists—at least the ones who never under- 
. stood that dropping a bundle in At- 
* lantic City was for the good of the 
2 state—might ask how Senators who are 
: in broad public agreement that smok- 
: ing should be discouraged could have 
> voted, no matter what the financial im- 
: pact, against a bill partly on the ground 

that it would result in discouraging 
people from smoking. 

A number of Senators would re- 
spond that although they are sympa- 
thetic to what the sponsors of the mea- 
sure, Senators Kennedy and Hatch, 
want to do, tacking the cigarette-tax 
proposal onto the bill approving the 

historic budget agreement reached between the White House 
and the Republican leadership might have derailed that 
agreement, which includes such worthy elements as Presi- 
dent Clinton’s programs that have as their goal sending every 
18-year-old American to college. 

To which one could point out that surveys show that the 
percentage of smokers among college graduates is half that of 
people who didn’t finish high school. In other words, reaching 
the President's goals on education would mean a steep reduc- 
tion in the number of Americans who smoke, and would 
therefore be financially damaging to the states. i 


Florida is no place to ride a bike, 
with Tampa-St. Pete, Clearwater, 
Miami and Orlando atop the 
national list of bicycle fatalities. 
Bicycle deaths per million people 
17 
7.0 Okla. 16 
5.9 NH. 
SC. 5.4 W.Va. 
NC. 45 Ri. 


Source: Environenental Working Grour 


SCOTT S. WARREN FOR TIME 


La. 





boxing gloves. A U.S. Park Ranger, he built a gym in his 
backyard where kids duke it out with used equipment. The 
club, which is named for his uncle, is a safe place, he says, 
where reservation kids can “build self-confidence.” 


Laundry tag in Senate sportswear, 
which the company has 
discontinued because of protests. 


Boxing Club 

For 20 years Bahe has 
battled his Navajo 
reservation's deadly 
triad of drugs, gangs 
and alcohol with 
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When it’s your allergy, there is no such thing as a small allergy. 
So for your allergies, there’s BIG relief ——ZYRTEC®” (cetirizine HC!) 


tablets. It's prescription relief BIGGER than your allergies. 


So don’t just ask your doctor for allergy relief. Ask your doctor 
about BIG allergy relief ——ZYRTEC. Call 1-888-BIG-RELIEF for 
important information about allergies and ZYRTEC 


As with all prescription medications, side. effects 

may occur: Always talk to your healthcare provider about any 
medication you may take. When ZYRTEC tablets were studied, 

most side effects were mild to moderate. Dose- or treatment-related 
events included drowsiness (13.7% vs 6.3% for placebo), fatigue 

(5.9% vs 2.6%), and dry mouth (5.0% vs 2.3%). Only one out of 

one hundred patients stopped taking ZYRTEC due to drowsiness. 
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DIED. PIPER DAVIS, 79, the first African- 
American baseball player to sign with 
the Boston Red Sox, only to be dropped 
from the roster because of prejudice, 
not poor hitting; in Birmingham, Ala. 
In the 1940s he was a star slugger and 
infielder in the Negro leagues. As 
manager of the Birmingham Black 
Barons, he mentored the “Say-Hey 
Kid,” Willie Mays. 





DIED. MILDRED KERR 
BUSH, 12, a.k.a. Millie, the 
tell-all First Pooch, who 
“penned” the inside scoop 
on her master’s presiden- 
cy; after being put to sleep 
owing to a stomach ailment; in Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. Millie’s Book: As Dic 
tated to Barbara Bush (1990) was a best 
seller for more than half a year. 





DIED. TROY RUTTMAN, 67, brash hot rod- 
der who sped to short-lived glory in 
1952, becoming at 22 the youngest win- 





ner of the Indianapolis 500; of lung can- 
cer; in Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 


DIED. AARON HENRY, 74, redoubtable 
N.A.A.C.P. leader who waged a lifelong 
crusade against racism, from the front 
lines of civil rights protests (he was ar- 
rested more than 30 times) to the floor of 
Mississippi's state legislature; of heart 
failure; in Clarksdale, Miss. 


DIED. VIRGILIO BARCO, 75, Colombian 
President whose social reforms 
were undercut by his unrelenting 
war against cocaine barons; of stom- 
ach cancer; in Bogota. A former may- 
or, the owlish-eyed, professorial Bar- 
stammered his to the 
presidential palace in 1986. With 
neither flair nor fanfare, he hun- 
kered down to combat poverty 
and drugs until his adminis- 
tration overrun by 


vengeful cartels. 


co way 


was 


DIED. ALFRED HERSHEY, 85, 
Nobel-prizewinning scien- 
tist who proved, by testing 
and stirring up viruses and 
bacteria in a household blender, 
that DNA carries genetic informa- 
tion; in Syosset, N.Y. 


DIED. ELBRIDGE DURBROW, 93, 
shrewd diplomat who for all his 
acumen could not maneuver the 
U.S. out of intemperate rela- 
tions; in Walnut Creek, Calif. 


From the Moscow embassy, 








The Bushes’ 
spaniel Millie was 
one of many 
political animals 
to live in the White 
House. F.D.R.'s 
beloved FALA, the 
most memorable 
First Canine, 
outlived his 
master 


By Kathleen Adams, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowshi, Emil 
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“Franklin Roosevelt's shaggy 
black Scottie and near constant 
companion rode his master's 


to Washington ... Five-year-old 
Fala attended the Hyde Park 
burial services with his former 
mistress, the President's cousin 
Margaret Suckley ... cowered 
and whimpered at the gun salute 
[and] rolled over on the grass 
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Durbrow witnessed the beginning of 
the cold war in the late 1940s. War 
seemed to shadow him; in 1957 he be- 
came ambassador to South Vietnam 
just in time to watch that region move 
toward conflagration. 
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secretly, at a New 
ork City synagogue. 
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(the President's favorite Fala 
trick) during the hymn. In spite of 
barking furiously at the parting 
volleys, he was led away quietly 
at the end—still the best- 
behaved of Roosevelt pets 
(predecessors nipped ex-Senator 
Hattie Caraway and wolfed down 
a dozen plates of ham & eggs 
from the servants’ dining room).” 
—TIME, April 23, 1945 
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The Air Force’s star female pilot finds herself 
enmeshed in a tale full of passion and lies 


By NANCY GIBBS 





HE MILITARY DEMANDS FROM ITS SOLDIERS AN OLD-FASHIONED 
marriage, a vow to love, honor and obey. Love, full of sacrifice 
and hardship, to the point of risking your life and taking other 
people’s lives in your hands, in the belly of your bomber. Hon- 
or, through every large and small token of respect: keep your 
hair short, press your shirt, shine your shoes, salute your supe- 
rior. And above all, obey without question even the rules that 
break your heart. 

The strange tale of First Lieut. Kelly Flinn has been packaged as a pas-_ 
sion play about the man she loved and the job she lost as a result. She has: 
been cast as a victim by a culture that exalts love first and then negotiates : 
honor and obedience. But the military inverts the scale and ranks duty: 
above all else, a marriage under crossed swords. The Flinn case is less a: 
struggle between two people than a conflict between two codes of conduct. § 





KELLY FLINN: The B-52 
pilot was the center of a 
morality play that pitted 
love against duty 
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The facts weren't much in dispute, only 
what to make of them. 

From a distance, Flinn’s story, of a lu- 
minous Air Force star who committed 
adultery, lied about it and disobeyed or- 
ders to stop, offers everyone something to 
believe in and rail against. Those who be- 
lieve that a sexist Pentagon is holding 
women to a different standard than it has 
held generations of men before them were 
glad to see someone take the system on. 
Those who believe that the public and es- 
pecially the press don’t understand the 
unique nature of military culture were 
grateful that the Air Force wouldn’t bend 
the rules for someone entrusted with a 
plane carrying 70,000 Ibs. of nuclear 
bombs. Everyone can identify because up 
close, no one involved—not Flinn, her 
lover, the Air Force, her unusual array of 
supporters—is without some merit or with- 


44This is an issue about 


this is about.77 
ete 1 
out some blame. And so last week it made 


sense to both sides to just call the whole 
thing off. 


THE TURNING POINT CAME IN A MEETING 
last Wednesday night. Flinn’s lawyer, 
Frank Spinner, was in his room at the Best 
Western Safari Inn in Minot, N.D., when 
the call came from Washington: no way 
was Air Force Secretary Sheila Widnall 
about to let Flinn resign with an honorable 
discharge. So several hours after dinner, 
Spinner sat down with Kelly and her fami- 
ly to look at her choices. He knew what 
Kelly would say: she would want to fight. 
She thought she had been abused, not just 
by the con man she claims lied to her but 
also by the Air Force. Her 


—General Ronald R. Fogleman 


crime, she had explained in a let- 
ter sent to Widnall a few days ear- 
lier, was to fall for the wrong guy. 
“I truly fell deeply in love with a 
man who led me down this path of 
self-destruction and career de- 
struction ... I only want to serve 
my country and be forgiven for 
my human faults.” 

Flinn, 26, maintained that she 
was being made an example; that 
was nothing new, though until 
now it had always worked in her fa- 
vor. After graduating as most dis- 
tinguished in her training class, she 
became the Air Force “showgirl,” 
as she put it, the first woman ever 
to pilot a B-52, the one picked to fly 
the Air Force Secretary around on 
her visit to the base. Known as 
BUFF, for Big Ugly Flying Fellow 





(or a more colorful variant), the B- 
52 is the largest bomber in the Air 
Force, 488,000 Ibs. of titanium, 
aluminum and steel, rigged with 
eight Pratt & Whitney engines and 
a 35-ton payload. 

Flinn had learned to be a good 
pilot and a good fighter, and once 
she came under fire from her 
chain of command, she wasn’t 
about to crash. That Wednesday, 
her mother Mary and brother 
Don had done the Today show, 
and her Uncle John had gone on 
Good Morning America “to con- 
vey our story.” The family had 

built a Website to solicit contri- 
butions for her legal-de- 
fense fund and invite read- 
ers to E-mail Congress or Kelly with 
their support. The letters, phone 


:_ hare i calls and editorials were running 

Mare iat Diantenierey,. 3 heavily in her favor; politicians 
ergs Pte anger . brnif rig’ from both sides of the aisle were 

\ gl ECan ord blasting the Air Force for con- 

ase °S , 6 #9 <A ducting a witch-hunt. Senate ma- 

poss: be a he a nt bedi jority leader Trent Lott, no softy 

ee ee ont eee ka 3 on matters military, declared 

high a a the previous day that the Penta- 

5 ow mg wel ee ee gon was clueless. “I mean, get 





heed real: You're still dealing with 
human beings. I think it’s un- 
fair.” Flinn was being “badly 
abused,” Lott said, and at the 
very least deserved an hon- 
orable discharge. 
But Secretary Widnall 
said no, and that night, as 
the family gathered once 
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MARC ZIGO: Hired as a sports director, he was soon doing 


more in the Holiday Inn, it was Spinner’s 
job to unravel their optimism. “You have to 
think about jail,” he said to Flinn. If found 
guilty on all charges, she could face as 
much as 9X years in prison. “The closer you 
get to the courthouse steps, the more the 
reality sets in,” Spinner told Time later. 
“And in a criminal trial, the closer you are 
to the courthouse steps, the closer you are 
to the jailhouse.” 

The p.r. battle had taken a bad turn 
that day as well. Just when the whole affair 
was looking like a victimless crime, out 
stepped Gayla Zigo, deceived ex-wife, who 
alone among the contestants had played 
the game by the rules. Her letter to Secre- 
tary Widnall about her husband’s affair 
with Flinn had leaked that morning; it gave 
the story a new twist. Gayla wrote that 
when she discovered Flinn’s love letters to 


other duties 





Marc, she complained to her supervising 
sergeant. When the affair continued, she 
felt outmaneuvered and overwhelmed. 
“How could I compete with her?” the wife 
wrote. “She had power, both as an officer 
and academy graduate. She also had spe- 
cial status as the first female B-52 pilot.” 
Clearly frustrated, Gayla continued, “I am 
tired of Lieut. Flinn acting as if she is the 
victim, when she is the one who committed 
the crimes.” Flinn last weekend had a re- 
sponse. She told TIME, “Airman Zigo is not 
a victim of me, but she is a victim of Marc.” 

The prosecutors were planning a 
bareknuckle attack. They planned to drop 
the adultery and fraternization charges, 
the focus of all the public outrage, in order 
to deny Flinn the high ground in the media 
wars. Instead, they would go after her on 
the counts of lying to investigators about 


to her sergeant 





THE FLINNS: They urged Kelly to quit SHEILA WIDNALL: The Secretary hung tough 


her affair with Zigo, disobeying a direct or- 
der to stop seeing him, and conduct unbe- 
coming an officer—charges the Air Force 
believed were rock solid. That morning a 
defiant Air Force Chief of Staff, General 
Ronald R. Fogleman, had thrown down the 
gauntlet before a Senate committee in a 
statement that Spinner claimed poisoned 
any chance of a fair military trial. “This is 
not an issue of adultery,” Fogleman said. 
“This is an issue about an officer, entrusted 
to fly nuclear weapons, who lied. That's 
what this is about.” 

The Air Force case doesn’t suggest the 
story of a girl who lost her heart to a cad; its 
account is of an officer and a vixen. The set- 
ting is made for mischief—the cold prairie 
city of Minot, where all winter long the 
blizzards howl maddeningly across the 
frozen North Dakota plains. More people 
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moved out of North Dakota than 
any other state in the country, ac- 
cording to a survey by Allied Van 
Lines last year. It’s so cold in the 
winter that the funeral homes 
stockpile bodies in special ware- 
= houses and wait until the earth 
thaws to dig the graves. Other 
places welcome spring by dancing 
around a Maypole. In North Dako- 
ta they have lots of burials. 

There’s not much to do on a 
Saturday night in Minot. Flinn 
wouldn't date fellow officers, she 
said; it wouldn’t be professional. 
And anyway, there are few places 
to go. The drive down to Bismarck 
for crab legs at the Red Lobster 
takes an hour and a half. Minot of- 
fers darts or billiards at the local 
taverns and a bowling tournament 
every Friday night. Flinn’s favorite 
bar was a college and Air Force 
3 hangout called Peyton Place. 


3 THE AIR FORCE VERSION OF EVENTS 
: starts not with Zigo but with a 
* wine-tasting party Flinn gave last 
* June for her soccer team. According 
- toa prosecution report made avail- 
* able to TIME, among the guests was 
= Senior Airman Colin Thompson, 
whom Flinn had met a few months 
before. During the party, the report 
alleges, Flinn and Thompson had 
sex on the lawn of her residence; 
then Thompson spent the night. 
According to the report, Thompson 
claimed that Flinn, his superior in 
rank, told him that she knew what 
they did was wrong but that no one 
would ever find out about it. It was 
this encounter that gave rise to the 
fraternization charge against her. 

Just days after that party, Air- 
man Gayla Zigo arrived at the 
Minot Air Force Base with her 
husband Mare, who was hired as the base 
youth sports director. Mare and Flinn met 
when he too joined a soccer team. Gayla 
says she and Marc had dinner with Flinn 
and Thompson and another couple after a 
soccer game on June 30. She recalls Flinn 
and Thompson flirting, joking about mar- 
riage. “She said, ‘Where’s my ring?’ and 
held out her hand,” Gayla remembers. 
Thompson fashioned a paper ring out of a 
napkin, and he put it on Flinn’s hand. 
Gayla says Thompson had drunk too 
much to drive home, so after dinner Flinn 
drove him. 

Flinn’s mother says Kelly had dated a 
lot but had never really fallen in love. That 
all changed with Zigo. On July 3, about 
three days after Marc and Kelly met, the re- 
port alleges, Marc and Gayla had an argu- 
ment. Marc telephoned Flinn, who invited 
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him to 

her house. “Less 
than a week after we arrived to the 

base,” charges Gayla, “Lieut. Flinn was in 
bed with my husband having sex.” Flinn in- 
sists the relationship was not “consummat- 
ed” until August. But Gayla’s fears were 
magnified when she found a letter alluding 


to that July day. “I want to spend the rest of 


my life beside you, walking through life 
hand in hand,” Kelly wrote to Marc. She 
even enclosed a picture taken the next 
morning, July 4. “You have my heart, soul, 
mind and body ... you are my soul mate. You 
make me whole.” Flinn explains that the 
love notes were a signal of her affection for 
Marc—a signal that he demanded in ex- 
change for his own sentiments. 

A week later, Flinn helped the Zigos 
move into their new home. In the weeks 
that followed, Gayla says, she often came 
home to find Kelly there. “I began to won- 
der if she ever went to work because she was 
always there,” Gayla says. On July 11, she 
says, Marc came home drunk from a bar, 
and they got into a fight. Mare called Flinn, 
who offered to come pick him up. While she 
sat crying on her stoop, Gayla says, the 
bomber pilot drove up in her Honda Accord 
and whisked Mare Zigo away. 

After Gayla found one of Kelly’s love 
letters to Marc in his car, she felt she had to 
act. She took the letter, along with others 
(one of which had come with a key to 
Flinn’s apartment attached), to her super- 
visor, First Sgt. Kathleen Blackley. It was at 
this stage that Flinn was offered her first 
escape hatch. Blackley confronted Flinn 
with the evidence and warned her that if 
she didn’t break off the affair, Blackley 
would report it to Flinn’s commanding of- 
ficer. Prosecutors claim that Flinn told 


ow 
tw 





Blackley she knew she was in the wrong 
and promised to “cease contact” with 
Marc. Blackley decided to let the mat- 
ter drop. 

Had that been the last of it, the af- 
fair might have ended like most adul- 
tery cases, privately, discreetly, 

without official sanction. Of the 67 
Air Force court-martial cases in 
1996 that involved adultery, only 
one did not include other counts, 
like sexual assault or disobeying 
orders. When an affair involves 
an officer messing around with a 
civilian marriage, officials tend 
to look the other way. If Mare 
and Gayla had been separat- 
ed—as Marc had convinced 
Kelly they were—there would 
probably have been little in- 
tervention. But once Gayla, 

an enlisted airman, told a 

superior that an officer was 
trying to steal her husband, 
the Air Force had to go on alert. 

The affair boiled over in November, 
when another officer, First Lieut. Brian 
Mudery, was brought up on charges of sex- 
ual misconduct and assault, and proceeded 
to point the finger at other officers for sim- 
ilar misdeeds. None of his accusations 
panned out—until investigators got to 
Flinn. She made a pact with Zigo to deny 
their affair and gave base police several 


DEGREES OF SEPARATION: Why 
would Senate majority leader Trent 
Lott tell the Pentagon to “get real” 
on the Kelly Flinn affair? Was his 
opinion influenced by his 
acquaintance with Flinn's lawyer, 
Frank Spinner, who successfully 
defended a prominent Lott 
constituent, Air Force Major Steven 
Cummings, in a fraternization case? 
Spinner is unabashed by the link to 
Lott: “I have high credibility with 
[Lott] because of the results.” But 
Lott's office points out that the 
Senator from Mississippi took no 
side in the Cummings case. Said 
Lott at the time: “There's a very 
delicate balance here.” 
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sworn statements that she and Marc had 
no sexual relationship. She didn’t know 
that Marc was busy making a statement of 
his own. 

By the time Marc was done, he had giv- 
en investigators the full tour of Flinn’s pri- 
vacy, a map of where and how and how of- 
ten they had had sex. Four days later, on 
Dec. 1, he tried to kill himself by taking 
sleeping pills and stuffing a rag in the ex- 
haust of his car. But he left the garage door 
open and called Gayla from the car phone. 
In the hospital, he finally admitted the affair 
to her, and she announced that she was 
through with him. When Kelly went to see 
him, says Ann Dell Duncan, a clinical psy- 
chologist who evaluated Kelly later in Feb- 
ruary, Marc told Kelly, “If you leave me, I'll 
hurt you and I'll kill myself.” When Zigo left 
the hospital, Flinn took him in. She bought 
anew car—the Jeep he'd always wanted. He 
was living in her house on Dec. 13 when 
Flinn’s commander, Lieut. Colonel Theo- 
dore LaPlante, ordered her to have no fur 
ther contact with Marc. Flinn signed a state- 
ment acknowledging she understood the 
order. A week later, Kelly took him to Geor- 
gia for Christmas to meet her parents . 

It was not until the end of January that 
Flinn finally learned how much Marc had 
told the investigators. She learned a lot 
more about him too. It turned out that four 
months after he married Gayla, he was 
charged with beating her, in a case that 








never went to trial. He had lied about 
where and when he was born, his 
life, his career, nearly everything. 

Flinn threw Marc out of the 
house and found herself a lawyer. 
Lieut. General Phillip J. Ford, com- 
mander of the Eighth Air Force at 
Barksdale Air Force Base in 
Louisiana, approved a recommenda- 
tion that she be court-martialed. 
Ford could have slapped her with a 
“nonjudicial,” or administrative, 
punishment, such as a reprimand or 
reduction in rank, which is what se- 
nior Air Force officials in the Penta- 
gon now wish he had done. Instead, 
on Feb. 25, Flinn was ordered to 
stand trial. 

Flinn was in the middle of a 
three-day psychological evaluation 
with Duncan, which was recom- 
mended by her lawyer, when she 
heard about the court-martial. “She 
was devastated,” Duncan says, espe- 
cially because the Air Force p.r. offi- 
cer had apparently released the in- 
formation without advising Flinn 
first. “She hadn’t thought the Air 
Force would treat her that way.” 
Duncan viewed Flinn as “compe- 
tent, careful, capable of handling ex- 
ternal emergencies and unequipped 
from her training in the Air Force 
Academy to deal with personal 
emergencies. I think the academy 
prepares pilots and military person- 
nel. What they don’t do is prepare 
people,” says Duncan, who de- 
signed family-advocacy centers for 
the Air Force in the 1980s. 

Once the case became public, it 
was the Air Force and its rules that went on 
trial first. Even though Flinn had been giv- 
en several chances to extricate herself from 
the whole business if only she would stop 
seeing Marc, the case soon became one of 
sex discrimination in the service, Connecti- 
cut Republican Representative Nancy 
Johnson complained in a May 19 letter to 
Widnall, “It is disgraceful that Lieut. Flinn’s 
career as a [bomber] pilot will be over sim- 
ply because overzealous prosecutors target- 
ed her case over numerous others with more 
egregious circumstances.” New York Dem- 
ocratic Representative Carolyn Maloney 
wondered “if an equally accomplished male 
pilot had made the same mistakes, how 
many high-ranking Air Force members 
would have looked the other way?” 

For Widnall, 58, the first woman to be 
Secretary of the Air Force, the case was a 
nightmare. She canceled a trip to Green- 
land and England to work almost full time 
to defuse the time bomb. Defense Secre- 
tary William Cohen was silent on the issue, 
fearing that if he made so much as a peep, 
he'd be drawn into it by appeals from 








Flinn’s lawyers. As for the White House, 
former Clinton adviser Dick Morris says, 
“If you're going to talk about adultery on 





NOW COME THE SEQUELS: Flinn leaves the service with a 
stigma on her record but with lots of civilian offers 


Kelly realized that the career she 
wanted so badly was over 


the one hand and the military on the other, | 


those are two reasons [the President] 
should stay out.” 

On Monday, Flinn and her lawyers 
submitted a request to resign in lieu of a 
court-martial on the condition that it be an 
honorable discharge. The petition was 
rushed up the Air Force chain of command 
in three days, lightning speed in the mili- 
tary bureaucracy for such a request. On 
Tuesday, Widnall put the Flinn court- 
martial on hold while she considered the 
request. An honorable discharge was out of 
the question; there would be practically a 
mutiny in the senior officer corps if she al- 
lowed such blatant favoritism for an officer 
charged with these offenses. In private 
with Widnall, Air Force General Fogleman 
was even blunter than he had been before 
the Senate. This was an issue of integrity, he 
told the Secretary. Forget adultery. The Air 
Force’s core values were at stake. Officers 
don’t lie. 


So it was that Pentagon lawyers 
phoned Spinner Wednesday night 
with word that the request was re- 
jected. By 11 p.m., Kelly and her fam- 
ily had gathered with Spinner at 
their hotel and were arguing that she 
should quit the fight and pray that 
the Air Force would agree to give her 
a general discharge, not an other 
than honorable one. “Kelly being a 
fighter, her first inclination was to 
fight all the way,” says her father Don 
of the session. “But we said it was 
pretty much that if she won the fight 
she might lose the war.” 

Kelly left the hotel about 1 a.m. 
Half an hour later, her two brothers 
drove to her house to remonstrate, 
reminding her that she was “dealing 
with a force that did not have a face 
and that we do not have control 
over.” One of her chief concerns 
was the fate of the next person to 
face an ordeal like hers if she didn’t 
carry the fight all the way. “She was 
frustrated,” says brother Don. “And 
yes, there were tears.” Finally, at 3 
a.m., she seemed to cave in quite 
suddenly. She would take the gen- 
eral discharge. And at last everyone 
went to bed. 

“Kelly is prepared to sign,” 
brother Don told Spinner the next 
morning. Widnall, meanwhile, was 
at the Pentagon, where she worked 
out with weights, then pedaled furi- 
ously on her exercise bike to think 
through the final decision she would 
make. By 5:30 p.m. she went before 
the cameras to announce the resolu- 
tion. “Although it is the adultery 
charge that has received the greatest pub- 
lic focus,” Widnall said, “it is the allega- 
tions of lack of integrity and disobedience 
to order that have been of principal con- 
cern to the Air Force. It is primarily those 
allegations that have made an honorable 
discharge unacceptable.” 

Flinn leaves the service with a stigma on 
her service record. By military definition, a 
general discharge is given to someone 
whose “service has been honest and faith- 
ful,” according to military regulations, but 
when “significant negative aspects of the 
member's conduct or performance of duty 
outweigh positive aspects of the member's 
military record.” Since she is resigning so 
soon after graduation, Flinn will have to re- 
pay about 20% of the cost of her Air Force 
Academy education, or about $19,000. 

For all the anguish, Spinner was elated 
after the deal was sealed Thursday. He told 
Kelly that in all his adultery or fraterniza- 
tion cases, none of his clients had got off so 
lightly. As he and the Flinn family lashed 
out at the Air Force in the press room 
Thursday afternoon, about 15 Air Force 
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men and women stood silent in the back, 
looking stern, sad and angry. “This goes 
against everything I learned in basic train- 
ing,” said a young enlisted man as he left 
the room. 

Minutes later, Marc Zigo, who had re- 
turned to Minot to testify against his former 
lover, called a press conference of his own, 
which Kelly’s parents attended. “Don’t 
worry,” Kelly’s mother Mary told an anx- 
ious Air Force spokesman. “Our dignity is 
not worth sacrificing for this man. We just 
want to hear what he has to say.” And so 
they stood outside, behind the wall of cam- 





eras and microphones, as the man who | civilian-job offers, which have been pour- 


helped wreck their daughter's career 
belligerently declared that Flinn was no 
abused victim. “At no time was a gun to 
Lieut. Flinn’s head,” he said. He admitted 
that he had lied about his life and offered 
apologies to his family and his former wife; 
he had not a word of remorse for Kelly. 
Gayla Zigo is on her own. To supple- 
ment her pay, she took a second job— 
working the front desk at the Holiday Inn, 
where the Flinns have been staying. 
Meanwhile, Peyton Place has become a 
sort of informal clearinghouse for Kelly’s 


ing in from all around the country. On Fri- 
day, the Air Force ordered her to relin- 
quish the locker containing her survival 
gear. Flinn ended the week deluged with 
book and movie inquiries, and certainly 
she has a story that bears retelling. Or 
that is too much to bear. “I just want to get 
in my Jeep and go,” she told TIME. “I'll 
probably throw some outdoor gear in the 
Jeep, put the top down, get myself a dog 
and go.” —Reported by John F. Dickerson 
and Kevin Fedarko/Minot Air Force Base, Julie 
Grace/Chicago and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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“DEEP DOWN IN MY HEART | KNOW WHAT’S TRUE” 






In her first interview since accepting 
the general discharge, Kelly Flinn, 
with her brother Don in attendance, 
spoke to TIME correspondents John 
Dickerson and Kevin Fedarko on Sat- 
urday at the Holiday Inn in Minot, 
N.D. Throughout, she kept consulting 
a personal datebook but spoke calmly 
and with little rancor, even as she re- 
asserted that Marc Zigo was to blame 
for her downfall. The only show of 
emotion came after she was asked 
what position she played in soccer 
(‘I've always been a halfback”). 
When the next question was Marc 
Zigo’s position, she sighed, closed her eyes and looked down 
at the floor, shaking her head. Then she looked up and said 
with bemused disgust, “He’s a striker.” Excerpts: 


On her punishment: | have never, ever implied to anyone 
that I should get off scot-free. I even admitted in my letter 
to [Air Force] Secretary [Sheila] Widnall that I made mis- 
takes and that a form of punishment should be rendered 
because of this. It should have been handled much differ- 
ently, in the nonjudicial system. 


On what punishment she had hoped for: | was hoping to be 
given an Article 15 [an administrative disciplinary action that 
ranges from reprimands to reductions in rank]. Then I could 
salute smartly, get Mare Zigo the hell out of my life and 
move on. I wouldn’t have to live under his threats anymore. 


On the breakup of the Zigos’ marriage: What has not been 
mentioned was that there was another woman involved with 
Marc Zigo. That woman is the one who confronted Gayla 
Zigo on the evening of Marc’s suicide attempt. Gayla then 
called Mare, and they got into a fight, and that was the night 
that Mare did his suicide attempt, on a Saturday night. By 
Sunday morning, Dec. 1, Gayla moved out of the house and 
still didn’t know about me. She didn’t know about me until 
midnight around Dec. 2. So she had already been separated 
from him because of another woman. 


On Marc Zigo’s charisma: Within one week of meeting me, 


he told me he was in love with me and he would follow me 
anywhere. He said, “A feeling like this only comes around 


once in a lifetime, and you should 
seize it.” The whole family was swept 
up by him. My nieces loved him. My 
sister, who was doing her best not to 
like him, said within five minutes of 
meeting him she couldn't help but 
like him. 


YNDAS—ALUBOVH NOlMive 


On the release of her letters by Gayla 
Zigo: The story isn’t complete. The rea- 
son why I accepted the resignation 
rather than go to court-martial was 
that it would save myself, my family 
and the Air Force and everyone that is 
involved in this case, including Airman 
Zigo, the embarrassment. It’s just not necessary for every- 
body to be out there reading these lurid details about my pri- 
vate thoughts or some of the things I know went on in other 
relationships. I am the one who lived it, and deep down in 
my heart I know what's true, and there’s no reason for me to 
get upset about everyone else’s twists on this plot. 


4 


On the Air Force: | still believe in the institution. It’s very un- 
fortunate the way they handled my case. I would love to be 
able to continue to serve my country. I would love to be able 
to continue flying. Yeah, I’m gonna try to keep flying within 
my life, whether it’s as an instructor, as a civilian or for a 
commercial airline. I don’t know. We'll see. 


On how she is coping: I've lost my innocence, and I've lost 
my ability to trust people in general and anyone and any- 
thing. In time, I guess, those wounds will heal, but right now 
that’s where I am. 


On what lessons her case holds for others: There’s not nec- 
essarily a message for any other women. It’s just a message 
to anybody in the Air Force that you need to think of peo- 
ple as human beings and realize they are subject to human 
mistakes and human errors. I hope that I didn’t go through 
this for naught and that there will be some reconsidera- 
tion—that people [will] reconsider how they should apply 
punishment. 


On what lessons she learned: [Laughing] I think the next 
person I date is going to have to be fingerprinted and have a 
full background check. a 
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ENGAGEMENT 


Throughout history, the military has sought to regulate socializing among 
the rank and file, but controlling sex and love has always been tricky 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


N THE FINAL CHAPTERS OF THE KELLY 
Flinn saga, Air Force officials went to 
great lengths to suggest they were 
not engaged in an airborne rewrite 
of The Scarlet Letter. The issue of 
infidelity may have dominated the 
drama’s coverage, but as Air Force 
spokesman Joseph LaMarca insists, 
“Adultery is the least important charge in 
this whole case. There were significant 
breaches of official conduct,” including 
disobeying a direct order 
Perhaps so. But for the public and its 
elected representatives, the issue with 
which Flinn launched her publicity blitz 
was the one that commandeered the imag- 
ination. Citizens who couldn’t bridge the 
ever widening distance between the mores 
of the civilian world and those of the mili- 
















tary, bombarded call-in shows with invoca- 
tions of the right to keep the government 
out of the bedroom. In fact, the Air Force, 
in its treatment of Flinn’s transgressions 
and its prosecution of adultery courts- 
martial, may be more nuanced than it orig 
inally got credit for. But unlike the Army 
and Navy, it is bringing increasing numbers 
of cases: 67 in 1996, up from 42 in 1992. 
Technically, mere infidelity is not ille- 
gal in the military. True, there have been 
rules against it for more than 200 years. 
But Article 134 of the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice prohibits adultery only when 
it is prejudicial to “good order and disci- 
pline” or will “bring discredit upon the 
armed forces.” For more than two cen 
turies, millions of American servicemen 
honoring military tradition in bordellos 
around the globe were not deemed thus 
prejudicial; they worried more about dis 


Dwight Eisenhower, the 

top Allied commander and 
future President, first met Kay 
Summersby (behind him and inset) 
in Scotland in May 1942. Through 
the war years, he kept the Irish 
divorcé, first assigned to be his 
civilian chauffeur, close by, making 
her his secretary and a military 
aide. Gossip ensued of jealous fits 
by his wife Mamie. The relationship 
ended in 1945. In the '70s, with 
Ike long dead and as she 
was dying of cancer, 
Summersby wrote a 
memoir that claimed 
what had always been 
speculated—with one 
caveat. She said the love 
affair, while intensely 
romantic, was never 
consummated. 





| ease than about prosecution. Many Air 


Force pilots today continue to salute each 
other with the phrase “Wings up, [wed 


ding] rings off.” Some of those assigned to 


rpy, or temporary duty, on distant bases 
still keep civilian “rpy wives” in addition to 
their real ones. 

This arrangement has been complicated 
by the influx of tens of thousands of women 
into the armed forces since the early 1980s, 
Many married service members have cho- 
sen to cheat with one another instead of us- 
ing prostitutes. Linda Bird Francke notes in 
her new book, Ground Zero, that 64% of 
the Air Force personnel responding to a 
Roper Poll of Gulf War units reported sex 
ual activity in their squads. Not that it both- 
ered them: 77% of the Roper respondents 
said it had little or no effect on readiness for 
battle. Yet the brass has been unconvinced 
especially when fraternization—the ex- 


Stationed in 

Germany, Air Force 
Captain Jerry Coles began an 
affair with the wife of a 
military man. After the 
husband made a formal 
complaint, Coles’ 
commander ordered him to 
stay away from the woman. 
Nevertheless, he attempted 
to talk to her, and the 
husband called the military 
police. Coles was handcuffed 
and kept in jail for 159 days, until July 1995, 
when his court-martial began. He then served 
five months in prison and was dishonorably 
discharged. Coles sees his case as equivalent to 
Kelly Flinn’s (in fact, they share the same 
lawyer)—except for the result. “If they equated it 
equally to what I received,” he says, “she would 
have received a court-martial.” He adds bitterly, 
“Different rules apply to me because I’m a man.” 


tracurricular association of officers with en- 
listed personnel—was involved. Fraterniza- 
tion was outlawed even when it referred pri- 
marily to poker games between lieutenants 
and grunts. Today commanders face night- 
mare scenarios of officers using rank to ex- 
tort sex, of favoritism and jealousy eating 
away at the chain of command and hard- 
won troop morale, of subordinates wonder- 
ing if their officer sent them on a particular- 
ly dangerous mission to avoid assigning it to 
a lover. Very few courts-martial involve 
adultery alone: frequently it is coupled with 
fraternization. 

Fraternization rules vary from service 
to service. An Army pamphlet states that 
“dating between soldiers of different rank 
is not harmful, and usually not improper.” 
On the Navy’s first coed carrier to include 
servicewomen, the U.S.S. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, couples who confessed their love to 
the captain quietly received new assign- 
ments, without repercussion. The Air 
Force takes a different attitude. Although a 
manual allows that a marriage between an 
officer and enlisted person “is not, by itself 
evidence of misconduct,” it reserves the 
right to take punitive action “based on pri- 
or fraternization,” 

That would seem to be clear-cut if 
harsh. But complicating the issue is the fact 
that adultery and fraternization cases are 
handled at the discretion of the com- 
mander, who has a spectrum of choices 
running from friendly counseling through 
informal warning, fines, reprimands, de- 
motions and courts-martial. This sustains 
authority and flexibility but invites caprice 
and prejudice. Air Force defenders point 
out that the branch’s statistics on adultery 
courts-martial betray little sexual bias, re- 
flecting almost exactly the male-to-female 
ratio of the force. But observers contend 
that women, once investigated, draw 
harsher noncriminal penalties. According 
to one seasoned pilot (in a custom dubbed 
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19966" McKinney occupied one of the 
U.S. military's most revered posts: 
Sergeant Major of the Army, the service's 
highest noncommissioned officer. Last 
February he was forced to step aside after his 
former public relations aide, Sergeant Major 
Brenda Hoster, right, charged him with sexual 
harassment. One night in Hawaii, in April 





by others “different spanks for different 
ranks”), the “higher the person who com- 
mits the offense, the less happens to him.” 
Critics cite the cases of Rear Admiral Ralph 
Tindal, who in 1995 was fined, demoted 
and confined to quarters for 30 days after 
an affair with a petty officer, and Lieut. 
Lisa Kelly, who, after liaisons with two en- 
listed men, had to plea-bargain to avoid a 
19-year prison sentence. 


Then there is the nature of the adultery | 


investigations. The Air Force’s office of 
special investigations observes a kind of 
“Don't ask, don’t tell” policy: it will not look 
into a case until someone—usually the 


| cheated-on spouse—calls attention to it. 


But once activated, the osi, as Flinn dis- 
covered, is very, very thorough, research- 
ing such items as foreplay, favorite posi- 
tions and birth control. Relatives have 
learned for the first time of their loved 
one’s infidelities from investigators in- 
quiring about his or her sexual habits. In 
one such instance, reported in the Wash- 
ington Post, the 78-year-old mother of 
Lieut. Colonel Karen Tew became fed up 
with their probing and finally told them “I 
didn’t know and why didn’t they just ask 
her.” Tew, who was married, eventually 
pleaded guilty to an affair with an enlisted 





man; she was dismissed from the service | 


last March, a year shy of retirement, and 
committed suicide five days later. 


There will be more delicate cases in the | 


future. The Army has reduced its number of 
adultery-related courts-martial from 95 in 
1992 to 81 last year; the Navy from 27 in 1995 
to 15. But the Air Force will probably keep 
moving in the opposite direction, according 
to Northwestern University military sociolo- 
gist Charles Moskos. The Air Force is the 


most civilianized (only 20% of its members | 


fly planes) and feminized (26% of its new re- 
cruits are women) of the services, and its 
generals are notoriously sensitive lest their 


troops become indistinguishable from those | 
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Air Force First Lieut. 

Crista Davis, who knew 
Kelly Flinn while they trained at 
the academy, has something else 
in common. Davis faces charges 
after having an affair with her 
English professor at the academy, 
Air Force Major Greg Russell, with 


of, say, a civilian corporation—and equally 
unfit to fight a real war. An Air Force colonel 
who served in the Persian Gulf and Somalia 
apprehensively contemplates the worst: “If 
each member is worrying about whether the 
officer next to him is getting special treat- 
ment because she is sleeping with the com- 
mander, you won't be prepared for the ene- 
my. Or worse, you'll commit mistakes on 
your own.” 

The Flinn case has enlarged the battal- 
ion of civilians who would like to meddle in 
the military's judicial system and its treat- 
ment of the sexes. Critics include those 
lambasting the adultery rules as too strict 
and the 119 House members co-sponsoring 
a bill banning mixed-sex basic training. In 
the end, it may be best to let the generals 
and admirals, exploring unknown territory, 
figure it out for themselves. Speaking in 
her personal capacity, Captain Rosemary 
Mariner, the Navy's first woman tactical- 
jet pilot and the first female commander of 
an aviation squadron, suggests that the ap- 
proach seems to have worked so far in her 
branch of the service. “When I came in 24 
years ago, there was rampant sexual mis- 
conduct,” she recalls. “Prosecutions were 
inconsistent and differed from command 
to command. But now the commanders are 
beginning to be more consistent and fair in 
enforcing the regulations, and even senior 
officers are being disciplined.” 

Mariner is not happy with Flinn’s ne- 
gotiated discharge. Like many in the mili- 
tary, she believes that the bomber pilot 
manipulated public opinion to bypass an 
established if flawed system of justice. But 
as the military rules of romantic engage- 
ment grate repeatedly against our current 
excruciating sensitivity about gender and 
power, the rulemakers may increasingly 
find themselves factoring the public into 
their deliberations. —Reported by Sally B. 
Donnelly and Douglas Waller/Washington and 
John F. Dickerson/Minot Air Force Base 





1996, she says he whom she has a five-month-old 
walked into her hotel son. Unlike Flinn, Davis is not 
room and grabbed her by facing adultery charges but a host 
the waist, saying, “What a of others, including conduct 

nice body you have.” She unbecoming an officer for 

refused his entreaties. allegedly sending sexually explicit 
Unable to seek redress, letters to Russell's wife. Davis 
she retired four months > contends the charges are trumped 
later, making her up because she called attention to 
grievances public only sexual discrimination in the Air 
after McKinney was Force. “It’s persecution for who 
named to an Army panel ' you are,” she says. Unlike Flinn, 

to combat sexual she plans to fight if court-martialed. 
harassment. She would face 55 years in prison. 
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IN THE COMPANY 


OF WOLVES 


An exclusive excerpt from a new book about sex in the military paints a 
raw picture of denigration in the chain of command and explains how 
attempts to correct abuses often proved completely ineffectual 


By LINDA BIRD FRANCKE 


THE SEAMY STORIES OF ARMY SEX COMING 
out of the Aberdeen training grounds in 
Maryland and the Air Force’s pillorying 
of First Lieut. Kelly Flinn for adultery are 
not surprising. They are inevitable. Cul- 
tural.and biological forces at work within 
the military divide the sexes, dictate the 
harassment of women and demean their 
achievements. Flinn was targeted the mo- 
ment the Air Force ignored her peers and 
singled her out as its poster B-52 pilot. The 
same dynamic ended the Army career of 
Captain Linda Bray after she was show- 
cased for leading a fire fight in Panama in 1989. 
Army Major Marie Rossi was a public hero: she flew a Chinook 
helicopter in the first wave of the allied ground assault on Iraq 
during the Persian Gulf War and died the day after the cease-fire 
when her chopper crashed into an unlit tower. But she faced a 
posthumous backlash among the Army community because of the 
attention lavished on her. In 1994 the death of Navy combat pilot 
Lieut. Kara Hultgreen, whose jet crashed while approaching an 
aircraft carrier, fueled anonymous male accusations of lowered 
flight standards for women. 

Judged against the male “warrior” model, women had to 
have the Wrong Stuff. “When you're around the 82nd Airborne 
or the Rangers, you can smell the macho, feel it, hear it,” says Tod 
Ensign, director of Citizen Soldier, a civil liberties organization 
based in New York. “One of the most important and guarded 
myths of the military is the necessity to maintain that hyped-up 
sense of maleness.” Years after women were integrated into the 
all-volunteer force, the services continued to pump up mas- 
culinity by tearing down femininity. Army drill sergeants in the 
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Adapted from Ground Zero: The Gender Wars in the Military. 
Published by Simon & Schuster. © 1997 by Linda Bird Francke 
All rights reserved. 





early '90s still humiliated lagging male recruits by calling them 
girls, “So are we having menstrual cramps this morning?” a drill 
sergeant at Fort Jackson, S.C., derided a male recruit struggling 
with push-ups. The same techniques were applied to female re 
cruits to drive out their femaleness. “You wuss, you baby, you 
goddam female,” was shouted at a company of female recruits in 
1991, also at Fort Jackson. 

The goal of disparaging femininity has also meant disparag- 
ing the female sex. Two out of 3 women in a 1990 Pentagon study 
of 20,000 personnel reported experiencing at least one form of 
sexual harassment in the past year, including pressure for sexual 
favors (15%) and actual or attempted rape (5%). These rates were 
recorded despite a decade-old attempt at change. In 1980 the 
Pentagon had issued its first declaration that sexual harassment 
was “unacceptable conduct” that would not be “condoned or tol- 
erated in any way.” By 198] all the services had issued definitions 
that included “unwelcome sexual advances [and] requests for 
sexual favors” and creating “an intimidating, hostile or offensive 
working environment.” But nothing changed. 

Coarse, sexually demeaning language continues to pervade 
the services and bond men in platoons, squadrons, companies- 
whole divisions and fleets of men. “We find ourselves cursing and 
swearing every two seconds,” said Gloria Johnson, a Navy airman 
at school in Orlando, Fla., in 1991. “That’s all you really hear out 
here—instructors, everybody. You just get used to it. My first day 
at boot camp, our company commander said, ‘If my language of- 
fends you, f__ it: you’re just going to have to put up with it.’” 

Equally resistant to the sexual-harassment policies were the 
sexually explicit and aggressive cadence calls that drill sergeants 
and company commanders had used to motivate their troops on 
training runs and 12-mile road marches since the Civil War. In the 
Vietnam era, cadence calls became known in the Army and 
Marines as “jodies,” a generic term defined admiringly by one? 
drill sergeant as “a stud who's sleeping with everybody's girl-£ 
friend while they’re working.” The young men loved the jodies. £ 
That servicewomen did not made the calls even better. The; 
women were kept in their inferior place while the men were ® 
maintained in their superior one. So the sexual-harassment di-* 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW: 
Training in South Carolina 


rectives to clean up the jodies and return to 
the more formal term of “cadence call” 
were spotty at best and met in at least one I { | 
Army unit with insurrection. “The men SS 
shouted down the guy calling the politically , 
correct cadence. It got ugly,” says a drill ' —“ 
sergeant who trained infantry soldiers at — 
Fort Benning, Ga., in 1992. “They wanted to ’ * 
hear how the man is masculine over the ° : 
woman, and that’s what we sung to them. The dirtier the better. 
It got results.” 

Equally ignored were the Pentagon directives to denude the 
military workplace of pornographic posters. “When I asked my 
boss to take down the pornography because it was fueling male 
sexual discourse in the workplace and causing fractionalization 
he told me I was too straitlaced,” says former Air Force Captain 
Patricia Gavin, who later filed a complaint about the harassment 
going on at the Fort Benjamin Harrison Defense Information 
School in Indiana in 1991. “You would have thought I'd asked for 
the Red Sea to part.” Go-go dancers and strippers continued to be 
prime entertainment at on-base service clubs, despite Pentagon 
directives to end the practice. The shared male delight in publicly 
exhibiting the collective libido transcended rank, race and ethnic 
backgrounds, reaffirming the bonds among men. Strippers were 
also seen as safe. While other women might strike a romantic re- 
lationship with one of the men and thereby break the bonds of 
brotherhood, a paid commodity was not a threat. 

Attempts at change must run the gauntlet of history and 
deeply ingrained attitudes. There were few records of harass- 
ment or assault in the "70s because virtually every complaint of 
sexual humiliation was silenced by the male chain of command. 
Enlisted Army woman Barbara Franco didn’t even bother to re- 
port her second abduction and rape in August 1975. Four months 
earlier, when she had reported being raped and stabbed in the 
arm by three men wearing dog tags while on a weekend pass from 
Fort Lee, Va., her first sergeant had asked her, “What did you ex- 
pect? You’re not even wearing a bra,” and ordered her out of his 
office. Reassigned to Fort Hood, Texas, where the rape rate was 
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Siarned so high that helicopters were assigned to fly 
nightly patrols over the base, Franco was 
| 7 raped again, not long after the erroneous 
fone ae announcement at morning troop formation 
that enlisted women could not bring 
charges of rape against enlisted men be- 
cause “rape was incidental to military ser- 
vice for women.” So Franco didn’t tell any- 
one after she was abducted by two men 
while walking to the motor pool, taken to a remote area of the base 
and “repeatedly sexually assaulted and tortured” until she es- 
caped six hours later. Instead, according to her testimony before 
a congressional subcommittee in 1992, she tried to kill herself by 
taking an overdose of Valium. 

Though the separate women’s branches in the Navy, Army, 
Air Force and Coast Guard were being phased out in the "70s as 
women were integrated into the regular force, on most installa- 
tions servicewomen were still housed separately from their 
units—and were thus clearly identifiable targets. At Fort Devens, 
Mass., in 1975, men from a field artillery company regularly 
climbed over the fence surrounding the female barracks and into 
the windows, sometimes accosting the women in their racks 
while they slept. One night the female barracks sergeant armed 
the women with baseball bats and positioned them by the win- 
dows. “I organized a full staged combat incident, and we blood- 
ied the hell out of those a__ * says former Army Captain 
Tanya Domi, who used to carry a baseball bat for protection in the 
motor pool and a butcher knife in the field, “It was no way to live.” 

Women faced some degree of sexual humiliation every day. 
In the Navy female recruits were ordered to dig trenches for their 
breasts before doing push-ups; their breasts were said to give 
them an advantage over men in lessening the distance they had 
to raise themselves on their arms. In the Army women were 
forced to wear very short exercise shorts for physical training. 
Drill instructors calling the cadence for the “leg spreader,” a 
stomach-muscle exercise that requires recruits to hold their legs 
off the ground and open and close them, often halted the cadence 
while the women’s legs were spread apart, then stood in front of 
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them and stared. Instead of protecting servicewomen, male 
chains of command often exploited them. In Maryland in the late 
70s, a private first class listened incredulously as a colonel offered 
her as a prize to a group of student pilots. “He said, ‘I'll give you 
an incentive. Anyone who passes their check ride the first time can 
have a weekend with Smith,” she recalls. 

Female officers, though far less likely to be sexually ex- 
ploited by their male superiors than enlisted women, are not 
immune to “rank rape.” One such rank rape in the Marine 
Corps effectively destroyed the health of a female officer who 
reported to her commanding officer that another officer had as- 
saulted her. “If this goes beyond this office, you’re dead,” her 
commander told her. “You can kiss your career goodbye.” 
Frightened of starting a new life outside 
the corps, the young officer kept quiet. 
The men evidently didn’t. The female offi- 
cer became known among the brass as a 
soft touch, a good Marine who wouldn't 
rock the boat. In the process, she also be- 
came dependent on drugs at night. “They 
pound on the door every night, every 
night,” the officer would say in 1992. 
“Sometimes I say, ‘F__ off... Sir.’” 

In spite of the attempts at reform, ha- 
rassment and hierarchical abuse have sol- 
diered on. Forty-three percent of the enlist- 
ed women interviewed by Army auditors in 
1982 reported that their superiors bartered 
sex for favoritism, an offer many young 
women either fell for or felt they couldn't 
refuse. The 1990 Defense Department sur- 
vey of sexual harassment came up with al- 
most the same percentage. Forty-two per- 
cent of women experiencing some form of 
sexual coercion or harassment named their 
superiors in the chain of command as the 
perpetrators. 

In one such case, a 22-year-old Navy 
seaman never told her alcoholism coun- 
selors at a Navy hospital in Florida about 
the commodore of her first duty station in 
1991 who promised career favors if she 
would come to his office after hours in 
civilian clothes and sexually arouse him by 
talking dirty. “He’s a damn captain in the 
Navy, and I’m a measly seaman, What else 
could I do?” said the young woman at the 
time. “Every time I said, ‘People are talk- 
ing; this isn’t a good idea,’ he’d say, ‘Don’t worry about it; 
don’t worry about it.”” 

The backlash began when the captain was transferred to a 
new duty station. The seaman, the only woman in her squadron, 
was shunned by her male colleagues and written up for every in- 
fraction they could think of, including her increasing reliance on 
alcohol. “They didn’t want me in the squadron anymore; they 
didn’t want me in that building; they wanted me gone,” she says. 
Because she feared even more retaliation, the seaman didn’t 
dare tell the Navy therapists about her destructive relationship 
with the captain or her “punishment” by the men in her 
squadron—the very reasons she'd been sent into treatment. “I’m 
afraid,” she said. 

Harassment like the seaman’s sexual exploitation was kept si- 
lenced by the military's reporting mechanism. The proper pro- 
cedure was for servicewomen to lodge an “equal opportunity” 
complaint within their chains of command—the very structure 
that was often causing the abuse, The improbable equation re- 
quired the complaint against someone in the chain of command 
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to be evaluated, investigated, judged and adjudicated by that 
same hierarchy. Save for jumping the chain of command and 
lodging the complaint with the inspector general, servicewomen 
had no other recourse. The thousands of civilians employed by 
the military are entitled to bring harassment suits against the 
military under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, but their 
counterparts in uniform could not. “The only person you have to 
be judge and jury is your commander,” says Patricia Gavin, a for- 
mer Air Force captain. 

The regulatory status of sexual harassment further compli- 
cated the reporting process. Harassment was not, and is not, in- 
cluded as a punishable offense under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. The code’s penalties for rape carry the death penalty 
or life confinement, and forced sodomy can 
put a man or woman away for 20 years, but 
the subtler forms of harassment are not cod- 
ified. To press sexual-harassment charges 
under the military code, servicewomen 
have to link their charges to such recog- 
nized offenses as “conduct unbecoming” if 
the harasser is an officer, or among enlisted, 
“maltreatment of subordinate,” “extortion” 
or “indecent, insulting or obscene language 
prejudicial to good order.” 

In the 1980s, in fact, the Pentagon’s 
policies made it far easier for men to harass 
women than for women to defend them- 
selves. One such measure arrived in 1981, 
when President Reagan’s Defense Depart- 
ment tightened its policies against homo- 
sexuality. No longer did individual com- 
manders have discretionary authority to 
retain or dismiss enlisted homosexuals. 
The new policy mandated the administra- 
tive discharge of “a person, regardless of 
sex, who engages in, desires to engage in or 
intends to engage in homosexual acts.” By 
the time the policy was extended to cover 
officers in 1985, what can only be de- 
scribed as a decade of terror for women 
had begun. Sexual blackmail became the 
order of the day. Service personnel who re- 
sented taking orders from women, who 
had received bad performance reports 
from women, who'd had their sexual ad- 
vances turned down by women, could start 
the rumor mill by dropping hints of les- 
bianism. Many women felt that their only 
recourse was to have sex with their potential accusers. “Some 
women have allowed themselves to be raped by male officers, 
afraid that the alternative would be a charge of lesbianism,” the 
late Randy Shilts wrote in his 1993 book, Conduct Unbecoming: 
Gays and Lesbians in the U.S. Military. 

The group dynamics at work in the military culture made in- 
evitable the collective abuse of women at Tailhook in 1991, just as 
they did the sexual misconduct uncovered throughout the services 
in 1996. The Navy men who gang-raped a female helicopter me- 
chanic in a barracks in Coronado, Calif., in the 1990s while other 
men watched were no different from the Army men who had mo- 
lested Jacqueline Lose in the barracks in front of a male audience 
at Fort Meade, Md., in 1980; the soldiers in Vietnam who raped 
for each other in the 60s were no different from the men in the 
90s who declared it a multiservice “contest” to “cover” the same 
woman and brag about it. “It makes you more of a man in your 
peers’ eyes,” admitted an unidentified serviceman on ABC's pro- 
gram 20/20 last year. For all women’s professional accomplish- 
ments in the military, the culture wars will never end. a 
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In the Face of Death 


Fresh details of Ennis Cosby’s final moments pose 
additional puzzles for a struggling prosecution 


By JOSEPH BOSCO 


NNIS COSBY WASN’l JUST SHOT. HIS 

corpse, with a bullet wound in the left 

temple, was found face up with a split 

but virtually unswollen lip. That in- 
jury is telling: trauma inflicted after the 
heart has stopped will not cause 
the swelling and discoloration 
usually associated with blows to 
living flesh. The most logical con- 
clusion, sources close to the pros- 
ecution tell TiME, is that whoever 
shot Bill Cosby’s only son also 
kicked or hit the young man in the 
mouth. And whoever committed 
the crime may have done so after 
being offered a courtesy. Police 
crime-scene photos shown to 
TIME (which the magazine de- 
clined to publish) reveal Cosby's 
right hand clutching a pack of Nat- 
ural American Spirit cigarettes. 
The photos also show a telltale 
stippling of gunpowder residue on 
the left side of Cosby’s face, making 
it apparent that the killer got with- 
in 4 ft. of his victim. Close enough, 
according to forensic experts fa- 
miliar with the pictures, for Cosby 
to have been killed in the act of of- 
fering a cigarette. 

The dramatic details, made 
available to TIME last week, are ex- 
acerbating the problems of a prose- 
cution already struggling with 
tainted witnesses and a paucity of 
evidence as it assembles the case 
against Michael Markhasev, 18, the 
suspect charged in the January 
murder of Ennis Cosby, 27. The re- 
construction provided to TIME last 
week is worrisome because the 
killer would have been so near Cos- 
by that the victim's blood would 
have spattered from the kick onto 
the perpetrator’s pants, shoes or socks. No 
such evidence has surfaced. To deal with 
the kick, the prosecution may play the race 
card, arguing that the cruel blow to Cosby's 
face is rooted in the suspect’s hatred of 
African Americans. Markhasev’s juvenile 





Joseph Bosco is a journalist based in Los 
Angeles and is the author of A Problem of 
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police record includes an arrest for assault 
with a deadly weapon for his involvement in 
a fight with members of a predominantly 
black street gang. While he was serving 
time in juvenile prison, Markhasev was dis- 
ciplined for five violent incidents, each in- 
volving African Americans. 


The government 
must deal with 
inconsistent 
witnesses and a 
paucity of key 
evidence 


The prosecution will turn to Eli Za- 
karia and Sara Ann Peters to testify that 
Markhasev was not only near the scene of 
the crime but also said he was going to “go 
do a jack.” The government's lawyers will 
thus argue that whoever killed Cosby had 
robbery in mind and turned the body onto 
its back, presumably looking for something 
to steal, since taking the victim's car was no 
longer a possibility. “Who's gonna steal a 
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car with a flat tire?” asks a prosecutor close 
to the case, Indeed, both Zakaria and Peters, 
who were with Markhasev that night, in- 
formed police that their companion told 
them he shot Cosby because the victim 
was uncooperative. But Zakaria, who comes 
from a well-to-do family in Huntington 
Beach, Calif., has a rap sheet two pages 
long that includes such charges as assault 
with a deadly weapon, obstructing an officer, 
burglary and buying cocaine. And another 
couple who may be called to place Markha- 
sev at the crime scene has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being alleged crack suppliers to 
Markhasev, Zakaria and Peters. 

In fact, the prosecution's chief witness 





DISCOVERY: A policeman points to a knit cap wrapped around a pistol, both 
allegedly used by the killer. Did Markhasev, left, have a hatred of blacks? 


is shaky and inconsistent. The woman who 
was with Cosby until just before he died 
provided descriptions that helped police 
create a composite portrait that comes 
close to matching Markhasev’s appear- 
ance. Yet when she viewed a police line- 
up that included Markhasev, she pointed 
out another man. She misidentified the 
suspect even after all those in the lineup re- 
peated the two variants of the threat she 
heard on the night Cosby was killed: “Open 
the door, or I'll kill you,’ and “Open your 
door, or I'll shoot.” 

Other testimony will come from Chris 
So, an acquaintance of Markhasev’s who 
came forward with information partly to 
reap the $100,000 reward posted by the 
National Enquirer. So says he and a friend, 
Michael Chang, accompanied Markhasev 
to a wooded area, apparently on a search. 
The trio did not find what Markhasev was 
looking for. Weeks later, when So led the Los 
Angeles police department to the spot, the 
officers located a knit cap and pistol. But no 
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fingerprints have been found on the gun. 


Such evidentiary weaknesses would be | 


crucial tools in the hands of high-caliber, 
publicity-savvy defense lawyers. But Mar- 
khasev has fired them all. Until May 13, he 
was represented by Charles Lindner, the 
Los Angeles lawyer who ghostwrote the 
portion of Johnnie Cochran’s O.J. Simp- 
son trial summation that evoked the Holo- 
caust. Lindner turned out to have bad 
chemistry with Markhasev and his mother 
Vickie; minutes before the judge took his 
seat for the arraignment, Markhasev dra- 
matically turned to Lindner and whis- 
pered, “I don’t want you.” Lindner feels 
that “no matter what, innocent or not, the 
kid is going down.” 

Darren Kavinoky, a lawyer who is no 
longer part of Markhasev’s defense but claims 
to remain close to the suspect's family, says 
the Ukrainian émigré may find it impossible 
to enlist—much less afford—a top-notch de- 
fense, especially in a town where the victim's 
father is not only beloved but also powerful. 
Earlier in the case, Kavinoky tried to beef 
up Markhasev’s defense team, approaching 
prominent law firms. None were willing to 
help. For example, says Kavinoky, “the mes- 
sage came through Robert Shapiro's office 
that no prominent attorney in this town will 
take this case.” Says Lindner, who sought the 
advice of Cochran (a friend of Bill Cosby's) 
and received a qualified go-ahead: “It’s like 
defending the man who allegedly shot San- 
ta Claus’ son. Particularly if Santa Claus is sit- 
ting in court every day only a few feet away 
from the jury box.” Lindner says the word 
around town from Cosby is “woe unto any- 
one who tries to profit from my son’s death.” 

Despite pleading his innocence, Mar- 
khasev does not expect to be acquitted. In 
detention he is tough and macho, making 
statements to the sheriff's deputies that 
come very close to self-incrimination, ac- 
cording to internal case memos. Prosecutors, 
in fact, are considering calling some of the 
deputies to testify. Kavinoky says Markhasev 
is “very candid, very straightforward.” His 
world view, though, has been practically 
Dostoevskian ever since he turned 15 and 
learned a secret about his father that the 
family won't discuss. The hard-working stu- 
dent with good grades was transformed 
overnight. Now, says Kavinoky, “he sees that 
the weight of the world is against him and 
that regardless of who did what, when, 
where or how, he’s going to be the one to pay 
the price. He’s going to do the rest of his life 
in jail” In detention Markhasev is never far 
away from Latino gang members he knew 
on the outside. He writes to a girlfriend that 
“the homies are taking care of me”; then he 
adds, “I’m not really sad or anything. I take 
life as it comes. If this is what God has for me, 
then I've got nothing to cry about.” a 
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An F.0.B. on the Loose 


An Arkansan’s drive to store radioactive waste on 
an island got lots of attention in the White House 


HAT DO YOU GET WHEN YOU MIX 

an old Clinton chum with former 

Republican Secretary of State 

James Baker and a onetime gui- 
tarist for the band that made In-a-Gadda- 
Da-Vida famous? Answer: a particularly 
screwball episode from the place that has 
fostered quite a few—the election-year 
White House. 

In Bill Clinton's cash-crazed drive for re- 
election, the President opened the White 
House to all sorts of schemers. But few pitch- 
es got more consideration than Mark Grob- 
myer’s curious plan to buy enriched uranium 
from Russia and the U.S., lease it to utilities 
worldwide, collect the spent radioactive 
rods and store them on a tiny volcanic island 
Fin steel casks made in, of course, Arkansas. 
Grobmyer, a Little Rock lawyer and for- 
<mer Clinton golfing buddy, last year got 
svirtually free range of the Executive Man- 
ssion to push the idea for a company he rep- 


| firm’s counsel; Alex Copson, a sometime 
bass player with the British rock band 
Iron Butterfly; and Dan Murphy, a retired 
admiral who had held top jobs in the c1a 
and the Bush vice presidency. Grob- 
myer’s plan was heard far and wide: it 
reached Clinton twice by letter, and it 
landed in offices as high as Deputy Na- 
| tional Security Adviser Nancy Soderberg’s. 
In fact, it so consumed White House aides 
that the relentless Grobmyer was dubbed 
the “pitchman” by an insider. But for all 
the boasting he did about his presidential 
connection, Grobmyer came away with- 
out the environmental waivers he needed 
to deposit the radioactive waste in Pal- 
myra atoll, a U.S, territory where this kind 
of storage is prohibited. 

Still, Grobmyer visited the White House 
nearly 200 times during Clinton’s first term, 
often seeking help on business interests. In 
January 1996 he began pressing the Na- 
tional Security Council to meet with Mur- 
phy and Copson, principals of the Washing- 

ton-based firm, U.S. Fuel & Security Group, 
that inspired the cradle-to-grave nuclear- 
fuel idea. Repeatedly rebuffed, Grobmyer 
kept appealing to the next higher lev- 
el, prompting complaints that he was 
reducing complex issues to a politi- 
cal campaign. He declined to be in- 
terviewed on the specifics of the case. 
Clinton finally wrote to Grobmyer on 
Sept. 23, saying his project was interest- 
ing but had a number of problems. 
In the end, Grobmyer’s plan did not 
even get as far as other dubious propos- 
als that landed at the White House 
last year: the rescue of a Chinese- 
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the end, Grobmyer made bridge-building 
zhistory: his project combined Baker, the 




























BACKERS: American dissident from a Beijing jail 
Grobmyer’s (pushed by entrepreneur Johnny 
idea won Chung, who gave $366,000 to the 
accomps = 4 ne party) and the transport of natural 


gas across war-torn remnants of the 
Soviet Union (pushed by tycoon Roger 
Tamraz, who gave $200,000). But then 
again, in the strange case of the radioactive 
casks, no money landed in Democratic 
coffers. —By Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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Back to the Future 


Forced to scuttle affirmative action, law schools see 
minority enrollment plummet to 1963 levels 


By S.C. GWYNNE AUSTIN 


that “one has to distinguish between a sur- 
prise and a tragedy. We warned the Texas 
NYONE CURIOUS TO KNOW WHAT | legislature about this. It’s a disaster.” 
America’s universities might look like In most of the U.S., the 1978 Bakke de- 
in the absence of affirmative action | cision—forbidding racial quotas but allow- 
got a chilling glimpse of the future last | ing schools to use race as a factor in admis- 
week in California and Texas. The best law | sions—remains the law of the land. Most 
schools in both states—recently ordered not | schools see real value in maintaining a 
to consider the race of their applicants— | racially diverse student body. But Texas and 
said the number of blacks and Hispanics | California, for different reasons, find them- 
enrolling for next year had fallen to levels | selves on the leading edge of a movement to 
not seen in decades. At the University of | roll back even such nonquota efforts at affir- 
Texas, which has produced more minority | mative action. The entire Texas university 
lawyers than any other school in the coun- | system was forced to change its 
try—and where, typically, 30 to 40 blacks | policies when the Supreme Court 
enter each year—only 11 blacks were ac- | let stand an appeals court's 1996 
cepted and none had enrolled; the number | ruling in favor of four white stu- 
of Hispanics dropped from more than 50 to | dents who sued U.T. law school 
14. In California the schools at both Berke- | for racial discrimination. This has 


80%, while the number of Hispanic stu- | dergraduate minority admissions 
dents fell 50% and 32%, respectively. at U.T. and Texas A&M, the lead- 
What happened at these schools was a | ing schools in the state system, 
mystery to no one. Blacks and Hispanics | and may result in an even 
generally do not do as well as whites and | greater drop-off in enroll- 
Asian Americans on law boards or have | ment, since financial aid 
high grade-point averages, both factors | must also now be color-blind. 
which law schools—in the absence of other | In California’s case, the impetus 
criteria, such as race—give enormous | for revising its university admissions 
weight. “We foresaw this,” says Michael | policies is Proposition 209, the suc- 
Sharlot, dean of the U.T. law school, adding | cessful 1996 ballot initiative. The changes 
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ley and UCLA saw black admissions drop | caused significant drops in un- saw 





BATTLE OVER ADMISSIONS Demonstrators 
backed minorities in 1995 at Berkeley 
implemented by the law schools this year 
won't apply to undergraduates until 1998. 
Critics of affirmative action say the re- 
sults in California and Texas bear out what 
they have been saying all along—that selec- 
tive schools rely far too heavily on racial dou- 
ble standards. Some, like Abigail Thern- 
strom, co-author of a forthcoming book on 
race, used the new numbers to zero in on 
what she feels is the real problem: the pub- 
lic schools. “Our high schools graduate black 


| and Hispanic students who are way behind 


whites and Asians in basic cognitive skills,” 
she says. Admitting minorities with lower 
scores “lets these schools off the hook.” That 
is why even such anti-affirmative-action cru- 
saders as Ward Connerly, the University of 
California regent who led the Proposition 
209 campaign, are calling for “outreach”: 
targeted efforts to help minority high school 
students perform better. “I am in favor of 
things that will reach out to those families 
who have never had anyone go to the Uni 

versity of California or go to college,” he told 
a TIME town meeting last week in Sacra 

mento, The University of California is 
proposing such a program; it wants to spend 
tens of millions of dollars to mentor students 
in some of the state’s poorest school districts. 

In Texas, meanwhile, a group of minor- 
ity state senators threatened to cut off fund- 
ing for the University of Texas if it did not 
find a way to maintain minority enrollment, 
and the legislature just passed a bill that at- 
tempts to redress the problem by requiring 
state universities to automatically admit 
students in the top 10% of their high school 
classes and allowing the universities to con 
sider “a variety of other factors” in assessing 
the top 15% to 25%. Some schools, such as 
the state-owned University of Houston law 
school, encourage applicants to write about 
their family background as a way around 
the requirement that the application con- 
tain no “race” box to check. 

A recent study of 90,000 law- 
school applicants by Linda Wight- 
man of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro illustrates 
both the challenge of recruiting 
minorities and the payoff. She 
found that of the 3,485 blacks ac- 
cepted by law schools in 1991, just 
687 would have been admitted 
only on the basis of board exams 

and grades. Yet these 

same minority students 
had graduation and bar-exam 
pass rates similar to whites’— 
and they had an incalculable val- 
ue to the black community, as both 
professionals and role models. 
—With reporting by Julie Grace/Sacramento 
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SHIFT 


A stunning protest vote 
gives the presidency to 
a moderate cleric who 

promises more freedom 








By SCOTT MACLEOD TEHRAN 


ANY BELIEVED THE ELECTION 
results were preordained 
uf not precool od. For 
months it had been a fore 
gone conclusion that the 
next President of Iran 
would be Akbar Nateq 
Noori, the Speaker of the 
Iranian parliament, a staunch conservative 
backed by the country’s most | ful 
political machine. He even had the im 
plicit support of Iran’s Supreme Leader 
the Ayatullah Ali Khamenei, successor of 
the Ayatullah Khomeini 


Iran had never seen before. | 
plified last week in Fadiyian Islam, one of 
south Tehran’s poorest neighborh¢ rds and 
a former bedrock of support for Khomei 
ni. Thousands of ecstatic Lranians over 
flowed into the dusty streets shouting 
“Khatami! Khatami! You're the hope!” as 
they rushed toward a 5 sar-old black- 
turbaned cleric, nearly « 1ing him as he 
mounted a podiun inside mosque In 
- the election campaign that began four 
erthhiaaione prime mi weeks ago, Mohammed Khatami was a 
greeting supporters sensation. Surveys showed his s t 
after voting on Friday 





climbing from 13.9% to 20.2% to 
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election eve. On Saturday, the reluctant 
candidate, who was once hounded out 
of the Iranian Cabinet by fellow clerics, 
handed the conservative theocracy a stun- 
ning upset. The moderate won 69.7% of 
the 29.7 million votes cast. 

Who voted for Khatami? Iranians fed up 
with political and social restrictions, women 
chafing at dress codes, twentysomethings 
denied satellite dishes and dispirited citi- 
zens who never saw a reason to vote—until 
Khatami came along. Few misunder- 
stood the protest message of his tri- 
umph. Says Hassan, 18, a member of 
the generation born after Khomeini’s 
1979 revolution: “We want to have 
more freedom here in this country.” 
Says Abdelkarim Soroush, perhaps 
the regime’s most prominent internal 
critic: “The election was a referen- 
dum on liberty, justice, everything.” 
One supporter simply gushed, “Kha- 
tami is Ayatullah Gorbachev.” 

A moderate? A moderate Presi- 
dent, no less? In Iran? Western offi- 
cials, trying to cope with Iran’s spon- 
sorship of terrorism, opposition to the 
Middle East peace process and de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, are 
understandably wary of the thought. 
Yet, for once, Iranians had been 
offered a real choice, not a stage- 
managed election rigged for a hand- 
picked President. No politician sym- 
bolized the hold of the incumbent 
clerics more than Nateq-Noori. His 
supporters provoked widespread 
anger by physically breaking up a 
Khatami speech, getting police to 
cancel a major rally and using a tech- 
nicality to close down Khatami’s elec- 
tion headquarters in the last week of cam- 
paigning. Nateq-Noori was the candidate of 
a militant Islamic front combining the con- 
servative mullahs of the holy city of Qum and 
the middle-class traders of the Tehran ba- 
zaar. A former Khomeini bodyguard, he had 
become a top police official, then head of the 
conservative-controlled National Assembly. 
His campaign slogan was an oath of ab- 
solute loyalty to the mullahs’ supreme rule. 

Khatami, on the other hand, is a liberal 
theologian, a politician who speaks of free- 
dom, a family man with an avuncular grin 
and a scholar who has worked in the West 
and is said to be at home in English, Ger- 
man and Arabic. That's quite a contrast to 
the severe and sober ayatullahs who have 
governed since the 1979 Islamic revolution. 
Five years ago, they drove Khatami from 
his Cabinet post as Minister of Culture, ac- 
cusing him of allowing an “invasion” of 
decadent ideas from the U.S. and Europe. 
When the elections came due, the ruling 


mullahs thought so little of Khatami’s pop- 
ular appeal that they allowed him and two 
others to run as officially sanctioned can- 
didates against Nateq-Noori. 

Like his opponent, Khatami attended 
the seminary in Qum. Yet he also studied 
Western philosophy. He wrote some 
speeches for Khomeini but is otherwise 
the first President who lacks revolutionary 
credentials. His own campaign speeches 
promised more freedom and tolerance. 





RALLYING FOR KHATAMI: Iranians were swept up by the 
most vigorous electioneering since the 1979 revolution 


“Our country has a long way to go,” he said 
in his last speech. “The government doesn’t 
give people the opportunity to grow.” 

If his victory turned on a single issue, it 
was the principled stand Khatami took in 
his confrontation with the hard-liners five 
years ago. As Culture Minister, he was wide- 
ly appreciated for permitting relatively free 
circulation of books and films. But he was 
undone by his support for director Mohsen 
Makhmalbaf, whose films Nights of Zay- 
andehrood and Time of Love dealt with 
taboo subjects like adultery and suicide— 
and hinted that tyranny did not end with the 
Shah’s departure. Outraged conservative 
mullahs forced Khatami out and imposed a 
cultural crackdown that still continues. 

Even his closest advisers acknowl- 
edge that Khatami has a tough job ahead in 
running a country of 70 million people. 
Iran's problems are immense, despite oil 
exports of $19 billion last year. Unemploy- 
ment stands at perhaps 20%. Riots have 








flared as authorities have tried to cope with 
a huge foreign debt and high inflation, now 
One of the world’s highest birthrates 
means two-thirds of Iranians are under 25. 
Since the revolution, per capita annual in- 
come has fallen from $1,200 to $800. 

Khatami’s biggest challenge, however, 
will be managing the regime. The Presi- 
dent’s powers are subject to limits. Reflect- 
ing the political chaos of revolutionary 
days, Iran’s system is a jumble of conflicting 
and confusing centers of power. This 
looseness is what enables Iranians to 
have semifree elections, but it also 
gives cover to the regime’s extremist 
elements. Many Iranians fear that 
the system may ultimately paralyze 
Khatami. He calls himself an inde- 
pendent, although he is a member of 
a clerical group aligned with leftists, 
including those who held American 
diplomats hostage for 444 days in 
1979-81. Khatami’s advisers say he 
hopes to benefit from a partnership 
with outgoing President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, who will re- 
main a major influence as head of 
the Expediency Council, which ad- 
vises the Supreme Leader. 

Khatami, his aides say, is deter- 
mined to rein in the regime’s ex- 
tremist factions, centered in the 
Revolutionary Guards and intelli- 
gence services. The pragmatic Raf- 
sanjani was hesitant about facing 
down the radicals, but aides say Kha- 
tami may be bolder, given his over- 
whelming popular victory. He will 
have the backing at least of Rafsan- 
jani’s daughter Faezeh Hashemi, 
one of Iran’s most popular politi- 
cians, who is under attack from radicals. 
“Khatami believes in freedom,” she told 
TIME last week. 

Washington and other Western capitals 
will be watching Khatami closely. Some 
warn against making too much of his mod- 
eration. “Let’s face it. It wasn’t a paradise 
during his tenure as Culture Minister,” says 
a Western diplomat in Tehran. But Khata- 
mi knows he will be in deep trouble if he 
fails to deliver, since hopes are so high. 
Says Tehran psychologist Shahriar Rou- 
hani: “Young people in Iran are ready to 
burst. The President must lead them in a 
new direction.” No leader since Khomeini 
has won such a mandate. “I love him with 
all my heart,” says Hussein Hashemi, 22, a 
computer technician who voted in the north 
Tehran neighborhood where Khomeini 
lived and preached. “In the beginning, we 
needed militants. Now we need people 
who can build the country. We need a 
man like Khatami.” a 
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As the hand-over moves closer, C.H. Tung and 
Martin Lee get ready for political combat 


By SANDRA BURTON and 
JOHANNA MC GEARY HONG KONG 





N IMPERIAL CHINA, THE ROYAL 
physician was forbidden to touch the 
Emperor directly. A princeling 
would attach a long red thread to the 
Emperor's wrist, and the physician 
would grasp the thread, feeling the 
Emperor's pulse at a respectful dis- 
tance. Governing Hong Kong after it 
reverts to Chinese sovereignty at midnight 
on June 30 will require the same exquisite- 
ly sensitive touch: an ability to understand 
Beijing from a distance, to sense what its 
leaders want and what they will tolerate. 


Officially, the physician’s red thread 
has been given to Tung Chee-hwa, a Hong 
Kong multimillionaire who lived for nine 
years in the U.S, and was handpicked by 
the communist bosses in Beijing to carry 
out their promise of a “high degree of au- 
tonomy” for the capitalist enclave. Looking 
over his shoulder, however, is an ardent 
spokesman for those who insist that Hong 
Kong can rule itself. Martin Lee stakes his 
claim to leadership on the voter’s mandate 
to make Beijing live up to democratic law. 

Tung Chee-hwa vs. Martin Lee. As 
Hong Kong moves into an uncharted fu- 
ture under Chinese rule, all eyes will be on 
these two men with clashing visions, each 
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seeking to shape the destiny of the dynam- 
ic territory and, by extension, the new Chi- 
na emerging on the international stage. ° 
Tung, an unassuming tycoon who is wide-2 
ly known to Westerners as C.H., has the 
credentials to reassure both investors and; 
Beijing that the transition will be smooth; 
and that Hong Kong will continue to pros- 
per. Lee, the well-born and high-powered 
barrister, is speaking for those who fear 
China will strip away the political liberties 
Hong Kong has just begun to enjoy and de 
stroy the rule of law on which its reputation 
as an international business center de- 
pends. Both say they want the same thing: 
a Hong Kong free to maintain its present 


| way of life. But Tung’s approach is to build 


bridges to Beijing to achieve a working re- 
lationship. Lee's is to build a wall in order 
to achieve complete autonomy. So which 





one really speaks for Hong Kong? And who 
will do a better job guiding the fortunes of 
this wealthy colony and its 6.4 million anx- 
ious residents? 

For most of the 13 years since Britain 
agreed to return Hong Kong to Chinese 
control, a majority of the citizens stayed on 
the sidelines. Only after Beijing crushed 
the pro-democracy movement in 1989 did 
Hong Kong’s ordinary folk begin to demand 
an active role. Without China’s approval, 
British Governor Chris Patten altered a cen- 
tury and a half of colonial tradition by intro- 
ducing a package of political reforms to 
make the local legislature more democratic. 
Enter Martin Lee, whose eloquent outrage 
over Tiananmen earned his Democratic 
Party and its allies 17 of the chamber’s 20 
directly elected seats in 1995 and authority 
today that flows from that mandate. 











LEE: Unbending advocate for the rule of law 





TUNG: Too willing to go along to get along? 


Beijing immediately declared the new 
legislature illegal and vowed to abolish it 
the moment China resumes sovereignty. 
Enter C.H. Tung. The territory's first 
homegrown leader was chosen by a 400- 
member selection committee that was it- 
self picked by Beijing. The quietly effective 
power broker seemed uniquely qualified to 
bridge the gap between Hong Kong's 
promised autonomy and the new land- 
lord’s demand for control. For a time, Tung 
seemed to manage the delicate balancing 
act. He paid fealty to the “Chinese values” 
revered by his patrons even as he voiced 
confidence he could maintain Hong Kong's 
Western-style ways 

But he stumbled badly last month 
when he proposed new restrictions on 
political parties and public protests as 
soon as China assumes control. The pro- 
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posals themselves were not severe: amend- 
ing current statutes so that demonstrators 
would be required to seek advance per- 
mission for the street protests that have be- 
come a regular Hong Kong ritual and bar- 
ring political parties from accepting 
foreign contributions, as in the U.S. But 
clumsy writing and ominous references to 
“national security” stoked widespread 
alarm that more draconian gags and shack- 
les lay ahead. 

Amid the barrage of domestic and in- 
ternational criticism, Tung was con- 
demned as a puppet—or else as a high- 
handed authoritarian—ready to roll back 
democratic reforms at Beijing’s command. 
“This is the first real test of what the ‘one 
country, two systems’ slogan means,” says 
Michael DeGolyer, chairman of the poll- 
taking Hong Kong Transition Project. 
“People want to know whether Tung is 
Beijing's representative in Hong Kong or 
Hong Kong's representative in Beijing.” 

The furor played straight into Lee’s 
vigorous campaign to warn the world of 
what he sees as dire threats emanating 
from Beijing. He is convinced the leader- 
ship intends to control Hong Kong so tight- 
ly that all its current economic and political 
freedoms will disappear. While Tung was 
struggling to defend his unpopular propos- 
als, Lee enjoyed a triumphant tour of the 
U.S., including a symbolically important 
chat with President Clinton, Lee’s Demo- 
crats threatened to mount protest marches 
on hand-over night in deliberate violation 
of the proposed restrictions and tie up the 
courts in a skein of lawsuits if Tung refuses 
to rewrite the offending amendments. A 
series of revisions announced by Tung’s of- 
fice in response to the outcry did little to 
mollify critics. 

Behind the clamor lies a fundamental 
mystery: To what extent is Tung free to 
make decisions without Beijing’s interfer- 
ence? As Tung prepares to govern, analysts 
feverishly search for clues as to where his 
true loyalties lie. 

In an enclave where business inter- 
ests hold the real power, Tung has the 
right pedigree. The 60-year-old son of a 
multimillionaire shipowner, educated in 
Britain, schooled in business in New York 
City, Tung is on a first-name basis with 
Asia’s political and business leaders. 

When his father, the flamboyant found- 
er of the Orient Overseas shipping empire, 
died suddenly in 1982, he bequeathed his 
heirs a collapsing empire indebted to more 
than 200 banks for loans of $2.68 billion. 
For the next 17 months, C.H. Tung labored 
seven days a week to build a consensus 
among creditors to restructure the tangle of 
public and private companies. When he 
needed a large infusion of new capital, he 














turned to the Taipei government. The an- 
swer was no. Tung then approached main- 
land Chinese, and a local businessman 
with ties to Beijing kicked in the money. 
Only this year did Tung admit that the 
businessman's bailout funds came from the 
state-owned Bank of China. 

In the aftermath of the Tiananmen de- 
bacle, the Chinese leadership turned to 
Tung to help repair the shattered relation- 
ship with its coveted city-state. When new- 
ly arrived Governor Patten consulted the 
communists for a pro-China figure 
on his Hong Kong Executive Coun- 
cil, Beijing nominated Tung. In 
1995 China named him to the 
preparatory committee set up to 
manage the transition. So it hardly 
came as a surprise when Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin publicly 
shook Tung’s hand at the inaugural 
meeting of the committee, thereby 
anointing him as Beijing’s choice 
for chief executive. 

The man himself defies easy 
categorization. The very model of a 
conservative Chinese patriarch, his 
personal style is highly Western- 
ized. Until he acquired his new ti- 
tle last December, he welcomed 
visitors to his harbor-front office 
with a warm smile, a firm hand- 
shake and an invitation to “call me 
C.H.” For years, he was on the list 
of virtually every important Amer- 
ican who visited the territory, and 
he made frequent trips to the U.S. 
Tung blends his American know- 
how with Chinese social values. 
“Some of our traditional ideas are 
very precious,” he says. “The way 
we respect older people, the way 
we value the order of a society, the 
way we give equal emphasis to 
obligations rather than rights.” He 
often cites the social chaos he saw in the 
U.S. in the "60s as evidence of why private 
rights must be balanced by the need for 
public order. 

That deeply conservative philosophy 
suits the money class that runs Hong 
Kong. Many of them agree when he says 
the territory has become too “politicized.” 
By reputation he is no yes-man even if his 
traditional ideas often align with Beijing's. 
“Very often I find that C.H. seems to toe 
the official line, not because he feels oblig- 
ed to do so or because he is Beijing’s pup- 
pet,” says Tsang Yok-sing, chairman of a 
pro-China party, “but because he natural- 
ly sees many things the way Beijing does.” 

But many among Hong Kong’s worldly 


younger generation suspect Tung’s rhetor- 
ical emphasis on Chinese values merely 
parrots Beijing’s code for democratic re- 
trenchment. His defense of the new laws 
has made a negative first impression among 
the anxious populace. His popularity, once 
rated at 66%, has slipped to 57%. 

That, of course, has made him the per- 
fect target for Martin Lee, whose mission in 
life is to fuel resistance to Beijing's at- 
tempts to rein in Hong Kong. Although Lee 

| does not oppose the reassertion of Chinese 





ENDANGERED SPECIES: A nighttime protest in Hong Kong. 
Will the demonstrators be allowed to reconvene July 1? 


sovereignty over Hong Kong's soil, friends 
and enemies alike believe he secretly 
yearns to be hailed as “the father of Chi- 
nese democracy.” So he has spent the past 
13 years educating citizens on how to exer- 
cise their personal and political rights and 
setting up a system of alarms to signal 
when those rights are in danger. He res- 
olutely believes that China’s communists 
will never live up to their promise of sepa- 
rate legal, political and economic systems 
for Hong Kong. Like that of many others in 
the territory, his impression of China, says 
Tsang, a political adversary and friend, “is 
very much as it was immediately after June 
4, 1989. I have to say that Martin is rather 
out of touch with Chinese politics over the 


past eight years. He has not seen the pro- 
found changes taking place there.” 

The political education of Lee actually 
began long before that. His father was a 
general with the Kuomintang who grew 
disenchanted with the nationalists’ greed 
during the civil war, refused to follow 
them to Taiwan and wound up penniless in 
Hong Kong. Every year Mao’s men would 
dispatch an emissary to persuade General 
Li Yin-Wo to join their cause. Every year 
the general refused. The father’s meager 
wages as a teacher of Chinese and 
his Roman Catholic connections 
earned Martin a Jesuit education, a 
diploma from the University of 
Hong Kong and a law degree in 
London. A formidable debater who 
hated desk work but loved the good 
life, he soon rose to the top of the 
= Hong Kong bar as one of the 
* colony's highest-paid barristers, 
known for his good guanxi (con- 
nections) on the mainland and his 
ice blue Jaguar. 

Britain’s decision to negotiate 
Hong Kong’s return to China 
changed his life. “When I looked 
ahead,” says Lee, “I asked myself 
what would be the most important 
thing Hong Kong must have when 
we became part of China. | soon 
found the answer: the rule of law, 
the one thing they don’t have in 
China.” His British accent, legalis- 
tic mind and prim, stilted manner 
belie a true believer's devotion to 
an uncompromising position. He 
became a politician, though, not a 
revolutionary, setting himself up 
as the by-the-book protector of 
human rights. 

Everything that has happened 
since has only intensified his dis 
trust for the men in Beijing. As a 
member of the committee appointed to 
draft Hong Kong’s Basic Law, he recalls its 
first meeting with Deng Xiaoping. The ar- 
chitect of the one-country, two-systems 
policy spontaneously suggested that while 
the original agreement stipulated Hong 
Kong would keep its capitalist system for 50 
years, that provision could be extended to 
100 years. While others applauded, Lee 
registered a fuming dissent at the whimsi- 
cal nature of policy decisions in a country 
governed by the rule of men. 

His leadership of Hong Kong's democ- 
racy movement flowered during the spring 
of 1989. As the students took over Tianan- 
men Square, Lee joined the Hong Kong 
throngs marching in solidarity. When the 


Will Tung be Hong Kong’s man in Beijing, or Beijing’s in Hong Kong? 
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ACCOLATE 


twice a day helps 
me Control 
my asthma. 


ACCOLATE® (zafirlukast) isn’t just another medica- 
tion. It’s a new type of asthma therapy. ACCOLATE 
is an oral tablet available only by prescription, for 
the prevention and chronic treatment of asthma in 
adults and children 12 years of age and older. 


ACCOLATE doesn’t just 
treat your symptoms; it targets 
a cause - leukotrienes. 


ACCOLATE isn’t a steroid or a theophylline. The way 
ACCOLATE works is simple. In people with asthma, the 
body produces natural chemicals known as leukotrienes. 
These leukotrienes cause the muscles in the airways to 
contract and lung tissue to swell, resulting in difficulty 
breathing. Taken regularly, ACCOLATE can actually block 
the effects of these chemicals. 

The result? Improvement in your asthma condition 
reflected in fewer daytime symptoms and less frequent 
nighttime awakenings. ACCOLATE should not be used 
to treat an acute asthma attack. 

With ACCOLATE, you simply take one tablet in the 
morning, another in the evening - an hour before 
or two hours after eating. Improvement in symptoms 
usually occurs within one week of starting treatment. 






Ask your doctor if 
ACCOLATE is right for you. 


As with all medicines, talk to your doctor before 
stopping or decreasing other medications. 

In over 4,000 people studied, ACCOLATE was gener- 
ally well tolerated.'The most common side effects 
include headache, infection? and nausea. Women 
who are breast-feeding should not take ACCOLATE, as 
the drug may be excreted through breast milk. 
Patients on oral warfarin therapy and ACCOLATE 
should have their prothrombin times monitored and 
anticoagulant dose adjusted accordingly. 

ACCOLATE is a simple, convenient way to help 
control asthma. So talk to your doctor. 


Please see adjacent page for important 
information. 
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For more information, call toll free 1 800 274-2563. 


‘ACCOLATE full prescribing information, Zeneca Pharmaceuticals, Wilmington, Delaware. 2in clinical trials, an increased proportion of patients on ACCOLATE over 
the age of 55 years reported infections as compared to placebo-treated patients; infections were generally mild to moderate, predominantly of the respi tract, 
and dose proportional to ACCOLATE. Infections were associated with coadministration of inhaled corticosteroids. The clinical significance of this finding is unknown. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY, ACCOLATE” Tablets (zafirlukast) 
FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION, SEE PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION BROCHURE 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ACCOLATE is indicated for the prophylaxis and chronic treatment of asthma in adults 
and children 12 years of age and older. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

ACCOLATE is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to zafirlukast or any of 
its inactive ingredients. 
WARNINGS 

ACCOLATE is not indicated for use in the reversal of bronchospasm in acute asthma 
attacks, including status asthmaticus. Therapy with ACCOLATE can be continued during 
acute exacerbations of asthma. 

Coadministration of zafirlukast with warfarin results in a clinically significant increase 
in prothrombin time (PT). Patients on oral warfarin anticoagulant therapy and 
ACCOLATE should have their prothrombin times monitored closely and anticoagulant 
dose adjusted accordingly. (See PRECAUTIONS, Drug Interactions.) 

PRECAUTIONS 

Information for Patients: ACCOLATE is indicated for the chronic treatment of asthma 
and should be taken regularly as prescribed, even during symptom-free periods. 
ACCOLATE is not a bronchodilator and should not be used to treat acute episodes of 
asthma. Patients receiving ACCOLATE should be instructed not to decrease the dose or 
stop taking any other antiasthma medications unless instructed by a physician. Women 
who are breast-feeding should be instructed not to take ACCOLATE (see PRECAUTIONS, 
Nursing Mothers). Alternative antiasthma medication should be considered in such 
patients. 

The bioavailability of ACCOLATE may be decreased when taken with food. Patients 
should be instructed to take ACCOLATE at least 1 hour before or 2 hours after meals. 

Drug interactions: in a drug interaction study in 16 healthy male volunteers, 
coadministration of multiple doses of zafirlukast (160 mg/day) to steady state with a 
single 25-mg dose of warfarin resulted in a significant increase in the mean AUC (+ 63%) 
and half-life (+36%) of S-warfarin, The mean prothrombin time (PT) increased by 
approximately 35%. This interaction is probably due to an inhibition by zafirlukast of the 
cytochrome P450 2C9 isoenzyme system. Patients on oral warfarin anticoagulant 
therapy and ACCOLATE should have their prothrombin times monitored closely and 
anticoagulant dose adjusted accordingly (see WARNINGS). No formal drug-drug 
interaction studies with ACCOLATE and other drugs known to be metabolized by the 
cytochrome P450 29 isoenzyme (eg, tolbutamide, phenytoin, carbamazepine) have 
been conducted; however, care should be exercised when ACCOLATE is coadministered 
with these drugs. 

In @ drug interaction study in 16 healthy male volunteers, coadministration of 
zafirlukast (320 mg/day), with terfenadine (60 mg twice daily) to steady state resulted in 
a decrease in the mean Cmax (-66%) and AUC (-54%) of ACCOLATE. No effect of 
zafirlukast on terfenadine plasma concentrations or ECG parameters (ie, QTc interval) 
was seen. No formal drug-dnug interaction studies between ACCOLATE and other drugs 
known to be metabolized by the P450 3A4 (CYP 3A4) isoenzyme (eg, dihydropyridine 
calcium-channel blockers, cyclosporin, cisapride, astemizole) have been conducted. As 
ACCOLATE is known to be an inhibitor of CYP 3A4 in vitro, it is reasonable to employ 
appropriate clinical monitoring when these drugs are coadministered with ACCOLATE. 

In a drug interaction study in 11 asthmatic patients, coadministration of a single dose 
of zafirlukast (40 mg) with erythromycin (500 mg three times daily for 5 days) to steady 
state resulted in decreased mean plasma levels of zafinukast by approximately 40% due 
to a decrease in zafirlukast bioavailability. 

Coadministration of zafirukast (80 mg/day) at steady state with a single dose of a 
liquid theophylline preparation (6 mg/kg) in 13 asthmatic patients resulted in decreased 
mean plasma levels of zafirlukast by approximately 30%, but no effect on plasma 
theophylline levels was observed. 

Coadministration of zafirlukast (40 mg/day) with aspirin {650 mg four times daily} 
resulted in mean increased plasma levels of zafirlukast by approximately 45%. 

in a single-blind, parallel-group, 3-week study in 39 healthy female subjects taking oral 
contraceptives, 40 mg twice daily of zafirlukast had no significant effect on ethinyl 
estradiol plasma concentrations or contraceptive efficacy. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility: In two-year carcinogenicity 
studies, zafirlukast was administered at oral daily doses of 10, 100, and 300 mg/kg to 
mice and 40, 400, and 2000 mg/kg to rats. Male mice given 300 mg/kg/day of zafirlukast 
had a greater incidence of hepatocellular adenomas as compared to concurrent 
controls; female mice at this dose showed a greater incidence of whole body histocytic 
sarcomas, Male and female rats given 2000 mg/kg/day of zafirlukast had a greater 
incidence of urinary bladder transitional cell papillomas as compared to concurrent 
controls. Pharmacokinetic data show that the plasma concentrations in mice at 
nontumorigenic (100 mg/kg) and tumorigenic (300 mg/kg) doses of zafirlukast were 
approximately 70 times and 220 times, respectively, the plasma concentrations at the 
maximum recommended human daily oral dose. For rats, plasma concentrations at the 
nontumorigenic (400 mg/kg) and tumorigenic (2000 mg/kg) doses of zafirukast were 
approximately 170 times and 200 times, respectively, the plasma concentrations in 





humans at the maximum recommended human daily oral dose. The clinical significance 
of these findings for the long-term use of ACCOLATE is unknown. 

in mutagenicity studies, there was no evidence of mutagenic potential in reverse 
(S. typhimurium and E. coli) or forward point mutation (CHO-HGPRT and mouse 
lymphoma) assays or in two assays for chromosomal aberrations (human peripheral 
blood lymphocyte clastogenic assay and the rat bone marrow micronucieus assay). 

Reproduction and fertility studies in rats showed no effect on fertility due to zafirlukast 
at doses up to 2000 ma/kg (approximately 400 times the maximum recommended 
human daily oral dose on mg/m’ basis). In the one-year toxicity studies in dogs, 
zafirlukast produced an increase in absolute and relative uterine and ovarian weights at 
an oral dose of 150 mg/kg, resulting in approximately 85 times the systemic exposure 
(AUC 92h) in humans at the maximum recommended human oral daily dose. 

Pregnancy Category B: No teratogenicity was observed at oral doses up to 
1600 mg/kg/day in mice (approximately 160 times the maximum recommended human 
daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis), 2000 mg/kg/day in rats (approximately 400 times 
the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis) and 
2000 mg/kg/day in cynomolgus monkeys (approximately 800 times the maximum 
recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis). At 2000 mg/kg/day in rats, 
matemal toxicity and deaths were seen with increased incidence of early fetal resorption. 
Spontaneous abortions occurred in cynomolgus monkeys at a maternally toxic dose of 
2000 mg/kg/day orally. There are no adequate and well-controlled trials in pregnant 
women, Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, ACCOLATE should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Zafirlukast is excreted in breast milk. Following repeated 40-mg 
twice-a-day dosing in healthy women, average steady-state concentrations of zafiriukast 
in breast milk were 50 ng/mL compared to 255 ng/mL in plasma, Because of the 
potential for tumorigenicity shown for zafirlukast in mouse and rat studies and the 
enhanced sensitivity of neonatal rats and dogs to the adverse effects of zafirlukast, 
ACCOLATE should not be administered to mothers who are breast-feeding. 

Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of ACCOLATE in pediatric patients below the 
age of 12 years have not been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

The safety database for ACCOLATE consists of more than 4000 healthy volunteers and 
patients who received ACCOLATE, of which 1723 were asthmatics enrolled in trials of 
13 weeks duration or longer. A total of 671 patients received ACCOLATE for 1 year or 
longer. The majority of the patients were 18 years of age or older; however, 222 patients 
between the age of 12 and 18 years received ACCOLATE. 

A comparison of adverse events reported by 2 1% of zafirlukast-treated patients, and 
at rates numerically greater than in placebo-treated patients, is shown for all trials in 
the following table. 


Adverse Event ACCOLATE PLACEBO 
N=4058 N=2032 
Headache 12.9% 11.7% 
Infection 3.5% 3.4% 
Nausea 3.1% 2.0% 
Diarrhea 2.8% 2.1% 
Pain (generalized) 1.9% 1.7% 
Asthenia 1.8% 1.6% 
Abdominal Pain 1,8% 1.1% 
Accidental injury 1.6% 1.5% 
Dizziness 1.6% 1,5% 
Myalgia 1.6% 1.5% 
Fever 1.6% 1.1% 
Back Pain 1,5% 1.2% 
vomiting 1.5% 1.1% 
SGPT Elevation 1,5% 1.1% 
Dyspepsia 1.3% 1.2% 


The frequency of less common adverse events was comparable between ACCOLATE and 
placebo. 

Although the frequency of hepatic transaminase elevations was comparable between 
zafirlukast and placebo-treated patients, a single case of symptomatic hepatitis and 
hyperbilirubinemia, without other attributable cause, occurred in a patient who had 
received 40 mg/day of zafirlukast for 100 days. In this patient, the liver enzymes retumed 
to normal within 3 months of stopping ACCOLATE. 

In clinical trials, an increased proportion of zafiriukast patients over the age of 55 years 
reported infections as compared to placebo-treated patients. A similar finding was not 
observed in other age groups studied. These infections were mostly mild or moderate in 
intensity and predominantly affected the respiratory tract. infections occurred equally in 
both sexes, were dose-proportional to total milligrams of zafirlukast exposure, and were 
associated with coadministration of inhaled corticosteroids, The clinical significance of 
this finding is unknown. 
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bloody crackdown came, he resigned from 
the Basic Law committee and launched an 
organization aimed at overthrowing the 
communist regime. Beijing branded him a 
subversive and forbade travel to the main- 
land. Lee began mobilizing people to pur- 
sue the only peaceful alternative left: “to 
make sure there will be democracy in 
Hong Kong so that we ourselves will be 
running this place.” 

He came away from the British-spon- 
sored elections with an international repu- 
tation as Hong Kong’s No. 1 democrat. “He 
convinces people with his reasoning and 
his principles,” says Andrew Cheng, a 
young Democratic Party legislator who ac- 
companied Lee on his recent U.S, trip. “As 
a lawyer, he believes you don’t need to 
shout loud when you are trying to change 
someone's mind, All you need is the evi- 
dence.” He has been unsparing in his 
charge that the Provisional Legislature 
named by Beijing to replace the elected 
council is illegal, and is successfully por- 
traying Tung’s proposed limits on political 
activities as proof that freedom in Hong 


Kong is about to be stifled. While Lee has | | 


always operated rigorously within the law, 


the danger is that his passionate rhetoric | 


will inspire younger supporters to acts that 
push Beijing's leaders beyond the limits of 
their patience. 

The lives of Tung and Lee will contin- 
ue to intersect as both seek to ensure that 
Hong Kong survives its historic transition 
intact. “Martin is so stubborn,” Tung says of 
his rival. Tung prefers a get-along and go- 
along strategy that will build up trust in 
Beijing. “It’s only in that way that they will 
keep hands off,” says a friend and political 
ally. Lee thinks that will not work with 
communists. “C.H. is a good man who may 
be forced to do evil,” he says. So Lee in- 
tends to keep confronting China in the law 
courts. In fact, Hong Kong needs them 
both—and each knows it. 

It is, of course, easier to be the Emper- 
or’s conscience than to be the Emperor 
himself. Lee’s challenge after the hand- 
over is to retain his moral authority yet not 
use it to provoke the very crackdown he de- 
cries. The challenge facing Tung is far 
tougher. He has the unenviable task of rul- 
ing with the mandate of a mistrusted 
regime and without the popular mandate of 
the people. He must ensure that Hong 
Kong will enjoy the “high degree of auton- 
omy” China promised. And he must prove 
to Beijing that Hong Kong will not become 
a dangerous base for subversion. Lee is not 
the only man who thinks his friend Tung 
will be hard pressed to do both. a 





For a special report on Hong Kong, see our 
Website at time.com/hongkong 

















The Limited’s Revealing Suit 


HAT’S VICTORIA’S REAL SECRET? WELL, POSSIBLY THAT SOME OF THOSE 
frilly unmentionables ogled in catalogues and from pink bou- 
tiques may be illegally imported from China. That’s the allegation being 
leveled at the Limited, the retail giant that controls Victoria’s Secret, as well 
as at Lane Bryant, Structure, Express and Abercrombie & Fitch. In a civil fraud 
case recently unsealed in Los Angeles, the U.S. textile industry, which includes 
manufacturers such as Springs Industries, claims it has revealing evidence that the 
Limited knowingly purchased reams of Chinese apparel mislabeled to indicate 
that it was manufactured in Hong Kong. Private detectives rooted through the 
trash of the Limited suppliers to develop the case, which the retailer vigorously 
contests, pointing out that the U.S. government has so far declined to join the ac- 
tion. The Limited faces millions in damages if the charges are substantiated. 

Is it just a coincidence that mention of Chinese unmentionables is popping 
up now? Probably not. The suit bears the hallmarks 
of a well-timed legal offensive designed to exploit 
the growing controversy over renewal of China’s 
most-favored-nation (MFN) trading status, which 
lowers U.S. tariffs on Chinese imports. President 
Clinton supports the measure, but opponents, who 
include religious and human-rights activists as well 
as industries fearful of low-cost Chinese competi- 
tion, plan to make Beijing's alleged 

transgressions their Exhibit A. 
Referring to the ballooning 
$40 billion U.S. trade deficit 
with China, Gary Bauer, head of 
the right-wing Family Research 
Council, says, “The Chinese gov- 
ernment needs our market, not 
the other way around.” 

Although the Limited is the 

only legal target to date, other re- 
tailers are being challenged on 
their import records. Chinese dis- 
sident Harry Wu made a dramatic 
appearance at K Mart’s annual 
meeting in Detroit to tell chairman 
Floyd Hall that the big discounter 
goods originate purchased 73 tons of men’s rain- 
S wear from China Tiancheng, a com- 
pany owned by the People’s Liberation Army, instrument of the 1989 massacre 
in Tiananmen Square. Faced with a similar allegation several years ago, K Mart 
issued a categorical denial. This time the retailer promised to investigate and 
sever connections to the company if the charges stick. 

Next Wu had his turn at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, testifying 
that everything from paper clips to Christmas lights is being manufactured by un- 
paid convicts and then sold cheaply—and illegally—in America. MFN opponents ac- 
cuse the Clinton Administration of turning a blind eye toward Beijing. Even 
George Weise, who heads U.S. Customs, the agency charged with preventing the 
import of prison-made goods, admits lamely that “we simply do not have the tools” 
to carry out that mission. Weise admits the agency is similarly tool-less in spot- 
ting mislabeled apparel imports, which amount to at least $2 billion annually. 

To mass retailers such as the Limited and K Mart, access to cheap (and le- 
gal) imported goods is vital to survival in a fiercely competitive industry. The 
Limited has announced no plans to change its sourcing, and will begin mount- 
ing its legal defense in early June. In all likelihood the company is waiting for 
the issue to fade, figuring that consumers will keep their eyes fixed on the lin- 
gerie and not the label. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





THE SUTHERLANDS, LARRY AND LINDA, MIDDLE AMERI- 
cans, are getting up in years. Larry, retired, likes to put- 
ter around the lawn with his dog, Trinket. Linda’s venue 
is her kitchen, well-equipped, with microwave and 
freezer. Their home is comfy and welcoming, with 
wall-to-wall carpeting, a floral arrangement in the 
front window, wind chimes at the door and an illu- 
minated sign hanging out the front. But the Suther- 
lands have no permanent zip code. No phone lines. 
They pay no property taxes. Their pad has wheels. 
It’s a 35-ft., $65,000 Fleetwood Southwind, one of 
the thousands of recreational vehicles, or RVs, that 
Americans are calling home. “Oh, we have a home, all 
right,” Sutherland likes to quip. “It just depends on 
where we are at the moment.” 

The Sutherlands, while perhaps more dedicat- 
ed than most, are typical motor-home owners. 
Free-spirited retirees like them—along with party- 
minded young men who want something tall from 
which to watch NASCAR races and then live it up— 

have been the engine of the RV industry for years. 
But now both groups are being joined by a new type 
of RVer: baby boomers who are looking for an inex- 
pensive, hassle-free holiday with their children. Nearly 
40% of today’s owners are in the 35-to-54 age range, 
double the percentage of a decade ago. And while the 
words hip and Winnebago are unlikely to appear next to 
each other soon, some 42% of all owners are college- 
educated and live in metropolitan areas. 

Even celebrities are getting in on the act. After Sean 
Penn’s $4 million villa burned down in the Southern 
California fires of 1993, he bought a riveted-aluminum 
Airstream Sovereign, parked it where his house once 
was and lived there for a few years. 

Including Penn, there are 9 million RV owners 
in America, about 1 in every 10 households. That's 
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up from about 7 million in 1984. They own everything 
from huge, 45-ft. condo-on-wheels- type motor homes 
to the collapsible trailers that can be towed to a desti- 
nation behind most any car and then cranked up to full 
size. A University of Michigan study found that RV own- 
ership has grown by an average of 100,000 a year since 
the middle of the past decade, and forecasts that de- 
mand will rise to 135,000 a year for the next 15 years. 
For dealers and manufacturers, the money is rolling 
| in like Winnebago Adventurers to Yellowstone on 
| Memorial Day. Sales of RVs in 1996 trundled up to a 
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ON THE ROAD: Not 
reserved for the 
retired anymore 





record $12.4 billion, 50% higher than at the turn of the 
decade. About 466,000 new RVs hit the road just last 
year. And most people don’t buy new RVs. The used-RV 
market is about three times the size of the market for 
new ones. 

As gratifying as this growth is to RV dealers, what 
really gladdens the heart of the biggest manufacturers, 
Fleetwood Enterprises (RV sales: $1.4 billion, up 6% in 
its latest year) and Thor Industries ($602 million, up 
7%), is the rental market. Winnebagos may be stand-up 


















































































comics’ vehicular whipping boys, but company ex- 
ecutives can laugh too, having enjoyed six consecu- 
tive years of growth. Members of the Recreation 
Vehicle Rental Association, which represents about 
250 companies, are anticipating a remarkable 29% 
increase in RV rentals this year and are expanding 
their fleets accordingly. 

Why the sudden surge in popularity? An RV is a clas- 
sic "90s sensible luxury item. At the low end of the tow 
end, trailers start with a $3,000 folding-camper model. 
At the high end, $80,000 buys a luxury liner (a “fifth 

wheel” in RV argot) re- 
plete with mechanical 
slide-out rooms, ceramic 
kitchen tile and Whirl- 
412) pool bath. And they fit 
nicely behind that other 
‘90s sensible luxury item, 
g the sport utility vehicle. 

Motor homes, on the 
other hand, start at about 
4 $40,000 with basic home 

furnishings and rise ma- 
2) jestically to $750,000. 
9) That's a little steep for a 
three-week holiday, but 
rolling palaces are rent- 
able at $100 or so a day, 
the average charged by Cruise America, the country’s 
largest rental outfit. Rented or purchased, RVs represent 
a way for families to keep travel, accommodation and 
food costs within a defined budget. More important, 
RVers can go where they want to, when they want to— 
no motels, no airports, no planning. And life on the 
road lends itself to games and long chats, so parents 
get to spend the time with their kids that their harried 
day-to-day lives prevent. Then there’s the camp- 
ground cameraderie. “When was the last time you got 
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Them again: Baby boomers are driving recreational 
vehicle sales and rentals to new heights. New RV 
models are meeting their demands for comfort and 
utility. Looks like we've got ourselves a convoy 


to know your neighbors at a motel?” asks Randall 
Smalley, Ceo of Cruise America. 

What's more, RVs aren’t the difficult-to-maneuver, 
hideous-to-look-at, cramped behemoths they once were. 
O.K., most are still resolutely unstylish, but virtually all 
have power steering, power brakes and automatic trans- 
mission. Some carry a rearview TV camera on the roof 
with a monitor on the dashboard to make parking a cinch. 
Fleetwood Enterprises’ Bounder, the best-selling motor 
home in America, has a computer stand and prewiring for 
a satellite dish as standard features. There’s more home 
in them too, with options for queen-size beds, glass show- 
ers, bathtubs, washer-dryers, TVs, vcRs, solar panels for 
heating, hardwood floors and granite sinks. Think land 
yacht rather than tent on a truck. 

Meanwhile, the trailer park, long one of America’s 
least vaunted institutions, the Cheez Whiz of vacation 
destinations, has been enjoying a concomitant 
makeover. Some offer golf courses and health clubs. 
While the price of real estate has kept the number of pri- 
vate parks like Kampgrounds of America and Yogi 
Bear's Jellystone Park more or less constant, public 
parks have expanded their RV facilities to attract people 
who want the great outdoors without too much of the 
out-of-doors part. “People don’t want to sleep on the 
ground as much as they used to,” says Debbie 
Brunaforte, an RV dealer in Mesa, Ariz. “They don’t 
want to spend an hour putting up a tent. You have a full 
kitchen and bathroom, and you don’t have to pack.” 

Not all the campgrounds are in the wilderness, ei- 
ther. Las Vegas’ Circus Circus casino has a campground, 
and Disney World has Fort Wilderness, where if visitors 
tire of Fantasyland, they can go canoeing and horseback 
riding. For some people this may be too much of a good 
thing. Much to the chagrin of folks like the Sutherlands, 
many campgrounds now have something they never 
had before: NO VACANCY signs. —Reported by Bernard 
Baumohl/Reston and Richard Woodbury/Phoenix 
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Left brain: 
Analytical 

Sensible 
Methodical 

July 15, 1992: 
Rational minivan 

owners ask, 

“Why not put a 


sliding door on the Fe 
driver’s side too?” “4 
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May 7, 1993: 
v convertible proposed. 


Designers convey that thrill 
of wind in hair. 


April 30, 1995: 
Redesigned Chrysler 
Town & Country flaunts 
an available fourth door. 
Passengers celebrate 
newfound freedom. 





w May 7, 1993: 


New convertible 
proposed. Engineers 
want proof rain won't fly 
in, unless top is down. 
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November 18, 1995: 
Sebring Convertible debuts, hailed by the 
leak-phobes and windblown alike. 





April 21, 1997: 


Chrysler Corporation > : 
garners five he mon myeen 


Strategic Vision 
Awards. Left side 
of brain concludes 
data was properly 

extrapolated. 


five Strategic Vision of driv in. a lot to us; it’s feelings like 
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delights of our cars and trucks keep that’s a when great cars and trucks 
ng them s felt. Those intangibles are what you're about 
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March 17, 1992. 
Designers cite only 
one ride even close to 
Avenger’s projected 

sleekness, 


November 14, 1994: 
Avenger comes to life; a reminder 
driving can also echo joy of being alive. 


Right brain: 
Emotional 
Creative 


Expressive 





June 6, 1991: 
With a semi on their 
bumper, designers get 
inspiration for new 

pickup design. 


January 6, 1993: 
New and aggressive Dodge 
Ram Pickup ts introduced. 





October 1, 1996: 

Borrowing design 
(and testosterone) from 
the Ram, Dakota with 





V8 is born 
$ ; April 21, 1997: 
FS 5a fa Chrysler Corporation 
for — 


garners five 
Strategic Vision 
Awards. Right side 

of brain lets out 
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Cyberspace 


The imminent boom of 
online gambling raises a 
host of dicey moral and 
jurisdictional issues 

By MICHAEL KRANTZ 





HREE MONTHS AGO, A MISSOURI MAN 
going by the name Matthew Cunning- 
ham wagered $100 in a slot-machine 
tournament held on a Website called 
Global Casino. He lost. That, for Global 
Casino, was the good news. The bad news 
was that “Cunningham” was employed by 
the office of Missouri attorney general Jere- 
miah (“Jay”) Nixon as part of a sting opera- 
tion. Last Friday, in the first case ever 
against an active Internet gambling con- 
cern, a federal-circuit-court judge granted 
Nixon’s request for a permanent injunc- 
tion barring Global Casino’s parent compa- 
ny, Interactive Gaming & Communica- 
tions (1.G.C.) of Blue Bell, Pa., from taking 
any more bets from Missouri residents. 

In the ongoing _ 
quest for an Internet 2 
bogeyman, pornogra- 
phy still gets the most = 
ink, but gambling is 
where the action will © 
be. Online betting—pri- £ 
marily through Web- 
sites that let you wager 
on sports events, enter 
lotteries and play casino 
games—is still in its in- 
fancy. Between $100 
million and $200 million 
will be gambled online 
this year worldwide, 
says Whittier Law 
School professor and 
gaming-industry expert 
I. Nelson Rose. That's 
just a tiny portion of the 
national habit, of course. 
Americans legally hazarded an astonishing 
half a trillion dollars in 1995, earning the 
gaming industry profits of $44.4 billion— 
more than the net revenue from movies, 
music and sports entertainment com- 
bined. But as the Web becomes ubiqui- 
tous, online gambling will grab an ever 
larger slice of this multibillion-dollar pie. 
“I get two calls a day,” says Rose, “one from 
the media, the other from someone who 
wants to set up shop on the Net. There’s a 
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on the Internet. 


Missouri attorney 
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stop the elevator before 
it’s too late. Neither the 
gaming companies nor 
prosecutors know 
how existing law will ap- 
ply to cyberspace. Two 
years ago, Minnesota at- 
torney general Hubert 
Humphrey III filed suit 
against Granite Gate 
Resorts, based in Las Vegas, merely for ad- 
vertising its upcoming Web-based sports- 
betting service, WagerNet, to Minnesotans. 

Now Nixon—who plans to run for the 
U.S. Senate in 1998—has taken the fight a 


—Jay NIXON 


general 


| step further, contending that Global Casi- 


no's operators broke the law by letting a 
Missouri citizen wager on their site, even 
though the computers that take the bets 
are on the Caribbean island of Grenada. 
No dice, says Lawrence Hirsch, general 
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enforcement, trying to | 


shoot 


counsel for I.G.C. “There is no law on the 
books anyplace,” he says flatly, “that pro- 
hibits us from doing what we do.” 

That's precisely what has Nixon fighting 
mad. He contrasts today’s anything-goes 
Web gambling joints with the tightly regu- 
lated riverboat casinos plying their trade on 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. “Any 12- 
year-old witha credit card can play blackjack 
on the Internet,” he says. “We don’t know 
who owns these companies, what the odds 
are, whether winners will ever collect. We 
know nothing. ” 

And Washington, he adds, has 
barely addressed the problem. 
Indeed, the Federal Trade 
Commission told Time that 
Frc has no regulatory author- 
ity in this area; the Justice 
Department declined to 
comment. Senator Jon Kyl 
of Arizona, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s subcom- 
mittee on technology, 
has introduced a bill 
that would amend federal 
Statutes to cover online gam- 
Congress could, however, 
'to wait for the findings of a na- 
commission currently studying the 
impact of gambling in America. Its 


report is not due for two years. 


Besides, any new federal law would 
only raise what Ky!'s office dryly calls “en- 
forcement challenges.” The Interstate 
Wire Act makes it illegal for a company in 
the gambling business to send gambling 
information over any wire that crosses a 
state or national boundary. But most such 
companies today are, like Global Casino, 
based overseas, which makes existing law 
extremely difficult to enforce. U.S. citizens, 
for instance, can place bets via a Website 
called InterLotto that is operated by the 
government of Liechtenstein. Nixon wants 
legislation stipulating that violations of 
gambling laws occur in the state or nation 
where the bets are made. In fact, he’d like 
to outlaw online betting altogether. “If 
we're not going to do that,” he says, “then 
we should just quit this sham of regulating 
gambling at all.” 

In the absence of aggressive legisla- 
tion, the business is sure to mushroom, as 
organized groups invade territory held to- 
day by small-time pioneers. Under the In- 
dian Gaming Regulatory Act, for instance, 
Native Americans exempt from federal 
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regulation could easily move their lucra- 
tive gambling operations onto the Net. So 
could other folks with even more book- 
making experience. “I’m not that worried 
about the Modoc tribe,” says Nixon. “I’m 
worried about the Gambino tribe.” 

With good reason, according to a soft- 
ware developer who brought a laptop filled 
with electronic playing cards and roulette 
wheels to a meeting at Las Vegas’ Caesars 
Palace recently and found his new client 
wearing expensive designer clothes and 
stretched out on a couch. “He had these 
huge bodyguards on either side,” the pro- 
grammer recalls, “and this consigliere 
bending over to whisper in his ear.” Ac- 
cording to the programmer, the only ques- 
tions in his client’s mind were on which off- 
shore island to locate his Web servers and 
from which local official to “buy a license.” 

Many Netizens consider cybergam- 
bling a fait accompli. “There’s no way you 
can stop somebody who's reasonably tech- 
savvy from gambling,” says Dave Hersch- 
man, CEO of Virtual Vegas Inc., a software 
company based in Santa Monica, Calif., 
whose 3-D casino was designed for Time 
Warner's soon-to-be-defunct Full Service 
Network and is headed for the @Home in- 
teractive network. Herschman considers 
current federal policy misguided. “Instead 
of sporadic antigambling crackdowns, we 
should be closely monitoring and taxing 
this industry,” he says. “We're going to lose 
out on what could be one of the largest 
markets ever.” His site today uses pretend 
money, but Herschman wants to play for 
real stakes. “We want to be like McDon- 
ald’s,” he says. “When the average Ameri- 
can consumer can gamble on the Internet, 
Virtual Vegas is where we want him to go.” 
Bugsy Siegel would be proud. And Jay 
Nixon will be waiting. —With reporting by 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Why I’m Not an Economist 


They're doomed to explain the unexplainable 


HE REVEALING THING ABOUT BEING LOCKED IN A ROOM WITH SIX ECONO- 
mists for a day isn’t so much finding that you can stay awake as realizing how 
little they really know. As bash fodder, economists are right there with 
lawyers, politicians and stockbrokers. Economists predicted nine of the last 
five recessions, remember? Studies show they have less than a 50% success rate 
predicting whether interest rates will go up or down. That’s dismal science, all 
right. But bashing isn’t the goal here. When Time's Board of Economists met with 
editors and writers last week, the panel was thoughtful, articulate, even passion- 
ate in explaining the unexplainable. The fact remains, though, that economists 
do not know the future path of the economy any more than you or | do. Indeed, 
as the TIME board convened last Tues- 
day, the Federal Reserve was meet- 
ing to consider interest rates. Most 
board members thought the Fed 
would raise rates, and were proved 
wrong within hours. Lack of clair- 
voyance comes with the territory. 
The point is that many of us 
have come to expect people like Fed 
chief Alan Greenspan, an econo- 
mist, to have all the answers, when 
he can’t, and never will. Steering the 
economy via short-term interest 
rates—the Fed's job—is art, not sci- 
ence. That helps explain how Green- 
span could see the stock market as ir- 
rationally inflated in December but 
be less concerned today, even though 
stocks continue to rise. Like Picasso, he 
might be into a new phase. But it’s a sure bet that the Fed’s brush will miss the can- 
vas at some point. Why? Even basic economic readings are hotly debated. There 
are no guideposts. And that gets me back to what economists don’t know. 

The TIME board consists of former Fed vice chairman Alan Blinder, now at 
Princeton University; former Reagan adviser Martin Feldstein, now at Harvard 
University; Stephen Roach from Morgan Stanley; Allen Sinai from Primark Deci- 
sion Economics; Edward Yardeni from Deutsche Morgan Grenfell; and J. Antonio 
Villamil from Washington Economics Group. An influential lot, for sure. Yet they 
can’t measure whether computers are making people more productive. They can’t 
agree on whether Americans are better or worse off than a few years ago. They don’t 
know if the economy can grow faster and unemployment recede further without 
whipping up inflation. They can’t even decide how to gauge inflation. “It’s like a 
Rorschach,” says Yardeni. “You take the data set. You see what you want to see.” 

The upshot is that Roach believes gross domestic product can grow safely at 
2% to 2.5% a year, yet Sinai thinks it’s 2.5% to 3%, and Yardeni says maybe 4%— 
big discrepancies in an $8 trillion economy that has lately been exceeding all 
those figures. The difference between 2.5% and 4% growth is $120 billion. 
That'd put a new car in a few driveways. The knowledge gap is widest when pro- . 
ductivity is assessed. We assume that computers increase employee output. But 3 
Blinder wonders if we aren’t using computers to get the usual amount of work 
done and then surfing the Net for fun. This is critical because accelerating pro- 
ductivity allows an economy to pick up the pace of growth without stoking in-= 
flation. If Blinder’s fears are true, we're probably on a classic boom-bust path— 3 
and guess what, we've already had the boom. But if Americans are getting a lot * 
more done, the good times will last. Just don’t ask the economists how long. @* 
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Daniel Kadlec is Timr’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Lifetime Guarantee? 
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Snooping on your 
friends and neighbors 
has never been easier 
By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





ANT TO SEE HOW MUCH THE WORLD 

knows about you? Try this: log on 

to the World Wide Web, fire up a 

search engine (one of those Web- 
sites with names like HotBot or AltaVista 
that scour the Internet for key words), and 
type in your name. You're probably listed 
somewhere, especially if you’ve been men- 
tioned in a newspaper or magazine article 
during the past few years. 

Big deal. Now type in your Social Secu- 

rity number. If you're an official in the mil- 
itary, if you've filed papers with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
or if you're a student or faculty mem- 
ber ata university that uses Social 
Security numbers for IDs, you 
may well be among the peo- 





0 PRIVACY ON 


THE WEB 


ple whose numbers have made their way 
into the all too public record. 

Want to get really creeped out? Click 
over to InfoSpace, “the Ultimate Directo- 
ry,” whose People Search Directory has 
the home address of everybody with a list- 
ed phone number, all 112 million of them. 
Type in your name, and out pops a map of 
your neighborhood, with a little X marking 
your residence. Click on the icon to get 
written directions to your house. 

And that’s just the free stuff. If you're 
willing to pay for dirt, dozens of info bro- 
kers are waiting on the Web to supply you 
with just about anyone’s Social Security 
number, listed (and unlisted) phone 
numbers, voter registrations, driv- 
ing records, court records, 
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real estate holdings, liens and, well, you 
name it. Even such esoterica as companies 
registered in Switzerland, corporate pro- 
files of Japanese businessmen and Nevada 
divorce petitions are all stored neatly on- 
line and available for a price. 

Databases filled with gobs of juicy, per- 
sonal information have been around since 
computers were invented, of course. But 
what was once the exclusive domain of 
skip tracers, private eyes and investigative 
reporters is now available to anyone with 
access to the Net. Today you too can be a 
gumshoe. Or a stalker. Or, if you're willing 
to work with borrowed credit cards, a thief. 

Civil libertarians are understandably 
alarmed. “More needs to be done to protect 
privacy in the online world,” says Marc 
Rotenberg, director of the Washington- 
based Electronic Privacy Information 
Center. “As technology has raced ahead, 
safeguards have failed to keep up.” 

Case in point: recently, after a public 
outcry, the Social Security Administration _ 
shut down a portion of its Website that 
showed taxpayers’ earnings and benefits. © 
All an ex-spouse or divorce attorney need- 5 
ed to do was punch in five items: name, = 
Social Security number, mother’s maiden “ 
name, birth date and birthplace. After USA 
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Today publicized the site last month, it 
was besieged with up to 80 requests a sec- 
ond. Two days later it was shut down. 

“Anytime you have a large database, 
you're going to have a few people who 
misuse it,” says Glen Roberts, a computer 
consultant who has made a hobby of ex- 
ploring the opportunities for database 
misuse. His ironically named Stalker’s 
Home Page has become the definitive 
source for information about how your 
privacy can be violated online. His theory 
is that by exposing the most egregious 
Websites to public scrutiny, he will force 
them to shut down. 

Recently, for instance, he learned that 
Indiana University had a database open to 
the Net that listed the names, Social Secu- 
rity numbers, phone numbers, research 
qualifications and job titles of 2,760 faculty 
members. Roberts grabbed it and pub- 
lished portions on his own site, along with 
a press release. University officials were 
not amused. They took the database off 
line, of course, and sicced the authorities on 
Roberts, who agreed to take his off line as 
well. Curiously, though, no one ever asked 
him to erase the data, which still reside on 
his home computer. “The only time people 
care about this is when they can see it. As 
soon as they can’t see it, they think there’s 
no issue. But the problem is still there.” 

Information brokers point out that 
databases are the lubricants that keep 
modern businesses running. Personal data, 
after all, help establish you as an upstand- 
ing citizen and a worthy credit risk—and 
help creditors track you down in case 
you're not. “It’s not really useful to say that 
the records could be misused by a few peo- 
ple, so let’s remove access for everyone,” 
says Jeff Alperin of Information America, 
one of the world’s largest providers of 
public records and investigative services. 
“How in the world could you transfer prop- 
erty if you didn’t know who owned it?” 

True enough. But where do you draw 
the line? Last month U.S. Senators Dianne 
Feinstein and Charles Grassley introduced 
the Personal Information Privacy act of 
1997, which would make it tougher for 
businesses to sell Social Security numbers, 
unlisted phone numbers and other kinds 
of personal data. The legislation was 
prompted when Feinstein’s staff members 
claimed to have found her Social Security 
number on the Net in less than three min- 
utes. “People are losing control of their 
identities,” Feinstein says. “Our private 
lives are becoming commodities with tre- 
mendous value in the marketplace.” 

That's the bad news. The good news is 
that at least someone is making money on 
the Web. —Reported by Declan McCullagh/ 
Washington and Noah Robischon/New York 

















My Week as an Internet Gumshoe 


ENATOR DIANNE FEINSTEIN HAS MADE IT CLEAR SHE THINKS THERE’S TOO 
much personal information drifting around in cyberspace. To test that 
proposition, I went to the Net to see what I could find about her. My first 
stop: the Dianne Feinstein home page, which pops up as soon as you type 


her name into any Web search engine (I used HotBot). There I di her 
date of birth and the names of her husband, daughter, stepdaughters and grand- 
daughter. That’s more than enough information to prime the pump at a com- 
mercial database service. I went to KnowX, one of the most comprehensive 
sources of public information on the Web. 

A free sample from the KnowX database listed six lawsuits in which the Sen- 
ator is named, a dozen lien records and four filings under the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code. (Unfortunately, there are no bank- 
ruptcies on file; these are usually good sources of 
home addresses and Social Security numbers.) To 
3 get more detail I had to pay: $3.48 for a single 
= record or $15 for a multirecord discount. 

The lawsuits turned up some in’ tid- 
* bits. In 1992 the Senator brought a civil suit 
against one Michael Magday. Later she and her 
= second husband, investment banker Richard 
= Blum, were plaintiffs in a case against Citibank 
8 and BYGG Enterprises. In 1990 Dan Stanford and 
the California Republican Party sued her in civil 
court. All these files, however, had been carefully 
scrubbed of phone numbers, addresses and ssns. 
No matter. Cambridge Statistical Research 
Associates offers an excellent nationwide online 
name search for just $12. In exchange for Fein- 
stein’s name and birth date, CSRA delivered the 


What you can learn about 









DIANNE FEINSTEIN 


Birth Date 





Phone Numbers 


Senator’s current and former home addresses and 
Husband’s Name (bingo!) her unlisted home phone number. 


I was still missing that key bit of information: 
her Social Security number. I visited Deep Data, 
whose Flake Index promises “a veritable gold 
mine of data,” I paid my $20 and got the same lien 
information I'd already seen, but no ssn. 

I turned to the National Credit Information 
Network, but I was too late. In response to public 
outcry, it has stopped providing ssns. My last hope was Gary Ermoian, an on- 
line private eye who promises to find anyone’s ssN for $25. I submitted a request 
and waited. Six days later he called to say he had canceled that service because 
too many clients were giving him bogus credit-card numbers. 

Meanwhile, there’s plenty of juicy stuff to be had without a Social Security 
number. Many states offer driving records in computer-searchable form. Few 
vendors can search in California, however, and those that do require a license- 
plate number and a fistful of dollars. I don’t have either. I do have a list of every 
campaign donation Senator Feinstein has made in the past four years, thanks to 
Federal Election Commission records stored online. Criminal records are also 
available, but they cost too much, and I figure that with a straight arrow like Fein- 
stein, they're a low-percentage shot. The Senator’s husband is easier to crack. 
Blum’s ssn turned up in the Securities and Exchange Commission’s Edgar data- 
base, and when I plugged it into an ssn trace service ($5 a pop), I found five 
different addresses, including a vacation home at Lake Tahoe. 

I finally got Senator Feinstein’s Social Security number too, for free, from 
Glen Roberts’ famous Stalker’s Home Page. He’d obtained it through a private 
investigator and published it a few months ago. Armed with that golden nine- 
digit key, I paid Find a Friend $40 to rush me the top portion of her credit re- 
port from Equifax. I'd lend her money, if I had any left. | —By Noah Robischon 


Grandchild’s Name 
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ETCHED IN 


Time is running out for Africa's ancient rock-art masterpieces, threat 
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tined by nature and man 








By LEON JAROFF 





HE IMAGES ARE AS STUNNING AS THEY ARE ANCIENT. PAINTED 
or engraved on rock surfaces hundreds, thousands and even 
tens of thousands of years ago, they portray hunters armed with 
bows and arrows in hot pursuit of antelopes, lanky men strad- 
dling galloping horses, and exquisitely drawn charioteers urg- 
ing their steeds on. They depict herds of elephants, loping gi- 
raffes, elegantly antlered impala and mythical creatures drawn 
from the imagination of artists long since in their grave. 

For most people, any mention of rock paintings immediately brings 
to mind the fabulous Paleolithic cave art at Lascaux in France and 
creation of art and the de- 
velopment of early beliefs.” 


Altamira in Spain. But 
equally beautiful and so- 
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A frieze of giraffe carved 


phisticated works can be [RPI entann Tc Much of Africa’s rock 
found in great abundance and a stylized woman art remains undiscovered. 
on rock shelters, walls and [REGAN SS er “We know where the major 
overhangs throughout the [BUA UARIIES Sa art-rich_ sites are,” says 


range of artistic styles Coulson, “but we're always 


finding new ones.” He esti- 


African continent. Unfortu- 
nately, these ancient master- 





pieces are deteriorating at an mates that even in the Sa- 
alarming rate, and may dis- hara, where numerous sites 
appear entirely unless some- . are well documented, ar- 


chaeologists are aware of 
only 10% of the existing art. 
Exploring Chad’s Tibesti 
Mountains last year, for ex 
ample, he and Campbell 
discovered valleys abound 
ing In ancient engravings, 
most of them unknown to 
experts. 

Campbell is convinced 
that if Africa’s rock art were 
inventoried, it would total 
many hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual images. 
Some 80,000 have already 
been recorded in Lesotho 
alone, 30,000 more on the 
eastern slopes of the Natal 
Drakensberg in South 
Africa and more than 4,000 


thing is done to save them. 
In an effort to record 
Africa’s vanishing trove of 
rock art, David Coulson, a 
Nairobi-based photograph- 
er, and Alexander (“Alec”) 
Campbell, former director 
of Botswana’s National Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery, are 
crisscrossing the continent, 
visiting known sites, stum- 
bling across new ones and 
photographing as much of 
the art as they can. Every- 
where they go they have 
found images dulled by 
sunlight, wind and water 
and damaged by chemical 
seepage from mining oper- 
ations, tourism and outright 
vandalism. “There’s an in- in the Tsodilo Hills in 
credible amount of rock art northern Botswana. In 
out there,” Coulson says, deed, the rock art is so 
“and little has been done to preserve it.” plentiful that despite the hundreds of rolls 
The works range in age from the ap- | of film donated by the Getty Institute, 
proximately 26,000-year-old paintings in | Coulson can afford to shoot only the best 
Namibia's Apollo 1] cave (discovered at the | examples. “We skip over images that are 
time of the Moon mission) to late 19th cen- _ either inferior or too recent,” he says. 
tury Bushmen drawings. “Rock art repre- The team has found many of its best 
sents an extraordinarily interesting and | specimens in the mountains of the central 
valuable heritage,” says Neville Agnew, as- | Sahara, where the effects of desertification 
sociate program director of the Los Ange- | over the centuries are recorded directly on 
les-based Getty Conservation Institute. | the rocks. At Tassili n’Ajjer, in Algeria, and 
“It’s a page from the past.” The art has “im- | the Tibesti Mountains, rock art that has 
mense” value, says Campbell, not just be- | been radiocarbon-dated to periods before 
cause of its beauty but because “it com- | about 6000 B.C. portrays a surprisingly fer- 
prises much of what we have left of both the | tile environment dotted with forests, lakes 
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TURF AND SURF An antelope on 
land, a crocodile in water and a man 
swimming below it are portrayed in 
this Bushman drawing in Zimbabwe 


and grasslands. Among the wildlife de- 
picted are gazelles, giraffes, elephants, 
crocodiles, fish and even aurochs, the 
same now extinct species of wild ox that 
appears on the walls of Lascaux. In paint 
ings and engravings dated after 6000 B.C., 
however, when the Sahara was drying up 
and the hunters turned to herding, images 
of domesticated cattle predominate. 

Wildlife and humans tend to get equal 
billing in African rock art. (In the caves of 
western Europe, by contrast, pictures of 
animals cover the walls and human figures 
are rare.) In southern Africa, home to the 
San, or Bushmen, many of the rock scenes 
depicting people interpret the rituals and 
hallucinations of the shamans who still 
dominate the San culture today. Among 
the most evocative images are those be 
lieved to represent shamans deep in 
trance: a reclining, antelope-headed man 
surrounded by imaginary beasts, for ex- 
ample, or an insect-like humanoid cov- 
ered with wild decorations. 

Depictions of eland, the largest 
African antelope, appear in disproportion- 
ately large numbers—apparently because 








A volley of 
bullets from 
rebel guns 
pock- 
marked a 
priceless 
painting 
ofa 
camel in 
Chad 


HION Engraved on granite in Niger, a woman displays body decorations, 
a headdress and a horse. The symbols may be an ancient form of Tuareg writing 








v R ON WHEELS In this rock painting from southern Algeria, a charioteer— 


probably a member of a warlike tribe called the Garamantes—races into battle 


the Bushmen believed the animals had su 
pernatural powers that could be trans 
ferred to the shamans. Indeed, the eland 
literally became part of the medium. In 
place of the animal fat that other African 
artists generally blended with iron oxide 
charcoal and manganese oxide to produce 
paint, the San artists sometimes used eland 
blood. “Clearly, religious thought is behind 
much of this art,” says Campbell. 

The famous rock-art sites of Europe 
are carefully guarded; not so Africa’s. Even 
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those few African sites that are legally pro- 
tected are endangered, largely because the 
host countries cannot afford to enforce the 
laws or provide the necessary safeguards 
Sun, wind, rain, termite trails and wasp 
nests are inexorably fading and eroding the 
thin layers of pigment. Population growth 
urban sprawl and the lure of tourism are 
taking an even more rapid toll. 

One of the greatest threats is vandal- 
ism by visitors ignorant of the art’s signifi- 
cance and value. “Tribespeople scrape the 





The reclining figure with an animal head may represent a shaman 
in a trance seeking help from spirit animals in the supernatural world 


Antelope, a warthog, a giant slithering serpent and some local 
humans fill this Bushman painting on the roof of a Mashonaland cave in Zimbabwe 





pigment off to use as medicine because 


they believe it has magical properties,” | 


says the Getty’s Agnew. “Their cattle rub 
against the pigments and lick the rocks to 
get at the salt they contain.” 

Tourists are a particular problem. Am- 
ateur photographers have been known to 


throw water and cola drinks and even to | 


urinate on the art to enhance its contrast 
and make the colors more vivid. The 
touristic appetite for souvenirs is especial- 
ly destructive. When French prehistoric- 


art expert Jean Clottes, president of the In- 
ternational Committee on Rock Art, was 
led by a Namibian farmer to a newly dis- 
covered painting, he was shocked to find 
that a 15-sq.-ft. chunk was already missing. 
“Someone had decided to simply tear it 
away and cart it off,” he laments. “I’ve nev- 
er seen such vandalism.” 

Roving bands of armed guerrillas have 
contributed to the destruction, using rock 
art for target practice and destroying pre- 
cious images. At a little-known site in the 


The crescent-shaped 
arrow wielded by this Namibian 
archer suggests a ritual hunt. The 
snake in his belly represents potency 
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foothills of Kenya’s Mount Elgon, un- 
known visitors scratched their initials into 
the surface of an early Iron Age frieze. 
Campbell tells of the desecration of a huge 
engraving in Chad known as “L’ Homme de 
Gonoa” by the addition of obscene details. 
“This is a magnificent engraving that could 
well stand in the Louvre,” he says. “It’s like 
somebody painting a penis on the Mona 
Lisa.” 

Coulson and Campbell are doing their 
part to save the rock art they have pho- 
tographed. The Getty Institute is establish- 
ing an archive of their work and plans to 
make it available to any African nation that 
requests access. Coulson’s photographs 
and Campbell's drawings and text will also 
be put together in a book scheduled for 
publication in 1999. 

But their work is far from done. They 
have yet to explore sites in Morocco, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Eritrea, Tanzania and 
Zambia. They also plan to revisit South 
Africa and Namibia and hope that a “small 
advance” from their publisher and grants 
from two African mining conglomerates 
will see them through. 

Like Coulson and Campbell, France’s 
Clottes feels a growing sense of urgency. 
“It is certain that a major part of the world’s 
rock art will be destroyed in the course of 
the next decades,” he says. “In less than 50 
years, if things continue at their current 
pace, a large part of this evidence will have 
disappeared forever.” —Reported by 
Bruce Crumley/Paris, Andrea Dorfman/New York 
and Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
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By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ETWORK PROGRAMMING 
chiefs typically are glib, self- 
assured guys who can rattle 
on about demographics or 
development deals even 
when the sky is falling. aBc 
Entertainment president 
Jamie Tarses, by contrast, 
looked a little battered during an inter- 
view last week, taking long, contempla- 
tive pauses before answering even seem- 
ingly simple questions. There was the 
weight of the world in those pauses—or, 

just as burdensome, the weight of a 





relentless Hollywood lobbying 

campaign against her, a 

stream of rumors that after 

a season of dismal rat- 

ings, she'll soon be 
out of a job. 


As the ratings drop and rumors mount, ABC’s embattled programmin; 


“It has been stressful,” Tarses ac- 
knowledged, scrunched into a leather 
chair behind the desk in her spartan tem- 
porary office at ABC headquarters in New 
York City. After a siege of near all-nighters 
to finalize the fall schedule, the fine- 
boned, soft-spoken programmer” Was 
clearly tired, not to say beleaguered. “I 
don’t want to. seem self-pitying. But it 
seems to me that rarely has a week goné 
by since I’ve taken the job that I haven't 
been attacked for one thing or another 
somewhere in the press. There are a lot of 
people bent on seeing me fail.” f 

The very public ordeal of Jamie Farses 
is a cautionary tale that could play out only 
in Hollywood, where bright young execu- 
tives are thrust from gotta-have-her to 
you're-outta-here without ‘pausing at 
that crucial intermediarystop: Who 
is Jamie Tarses, and what has she 
done to deserve this? At33, she’s 
the youngest person+and the 
first woman—ever to run the 
entertainment division of one 
of the Big Three networks. 








S I O N 


ith the Program? 


nschief unveils a new schedule and reflects on the worst year of her life 

























Nearly a year ago, ABC hired her away 
from NBC, where she had gained fame for 
overseeing the development of such hits as 
Friends and Mad About You—just the sort 
of young, hip programmer who might be 
able to revitalize a struggling network with 
an impatient new corporate parent, the 
Walt Disney Co. 

Yetsshe ran into trouble even before 
ob, when word leaked out that 
iticate herself from her con- 
d raised allegations of 


FACING FACTS: 
Tarses’ fate rests 
on her fall lineup 





sexual harassment against West Coast 
president Don Ohlmeyer. (Ohlmeyer de- 
nies the charges; Tarses has refused to 
comment on them.) Since joining ABC last 
June, she has weathered an almost nonstop 
run of bad-ratings news. aBc dropped even 
further into third place this past season, 
losing a startling 13% of its audience in the 
space of just a year. (Over the same period, 
the four broadcast networks collectively 
lost 6% of their audience, largely because 
of competition from cable.) 

It is unfair to blame Tarses for ABC’s 
bad season, since virtually all the shows 
the network aired were in the works be- 
fore she arrived. Still, that hasn’t stopped 
the Hollywood boo birds. She has been 
criticized for everything from poor 
scheduling during the May sweeps 
to giving only grudging approval 
to the network's one mid-sea- 

son success, the Dan Aykroyd 
sitcom Soul Man. (Tarses ad- 
mits she had problems with 
a first draft of the script but 
insists she was a_ solid 
backer of the show by the 
time it was finished.) 
Last week, at least, 
she finally had the stage 
to herself, appearing be- 
fore a crowd of advertis- 
ers in New York's Radio 
City Music Hall to an- 
nounce her first fall sched- 
ule. It was an aggressive 
lineup, with 10 new shows 
and several old ones in new 
time periods. Among the new- 
comers: Total Security, a Steven 
Bochco drama about a security 
firm; Hiller and Diller, starring 
Richard Lewis and Kevin Nealon as 
comedy writers with families; and two 
fantasy-comedies for the Friday-night kid 
audience, Genie and Teen Angel, both 
produced by corporate parent Disney. 

Despite the spate of rumors, Tarses 
says she has been reassured that her job is 
not in jeopardy. “Basically I've been as- 
sured I'll be given time to fail,” she says. 
That is echoed by her boss, asc president 





Robert Iger. “The speculation as to 
whether we're happy or unhappy with her 
is ridiculously premature,” says Iger. “She 
has my support. We have a very talented 
person in Jamie Tarses, and as far as we're 
concerned she’s the right person for that 
job.” Still, Tarses is realistic—or fatalis- 
tic—enough to know that such support 
could disappear quickly if she doesn’t pro- 
duce results soon. “My feeling is, if [the 
schedule] is an unmitigated disaster by 
December, they'll need to do something,” 
she says. “And perhaps they should do 
something.” 

She is nettled by the sniping that has 
dogged her first year in the job. “I have no 
problem with being judged for the work 
that I do. I have a lot of trouble with being 
judged based upon nothing. When | 
walked in the door—I wasn’t ready for this 
job, was what everybody said. My age and 
my sex, I think, have a lot to do with it. And 
I'd never felt that before.” 

Hollywood’s version of the old-boy 
network does appear to be engaged in an 
insidious form of hazing. “I think there is 
a fair amount of sexism and reverse 
ageism at work here,” says Ted Harbert, 
Tarses’ predecessor as ABC Entertain- 
ment chief. “That gets the skeptics going 
full speed.” Still, her detractors say her 
behavior in the job has not helped her 
cause. They describe Tarses as both inse- 
cure and out of her depth, driving under- 
lings hard and treating former friends and 
colleagues shabbily. She raised eyebrows 
by ordering two pilots co-produced by her 
boyfriend, former Letterman executive 
producer Robert Morton, and giving one 
of them, Over the Top (a sitcom starring 
Tim Curry), a choice Tuesday-night time 
period. Worse, from the standpoint of 
Hollywood's dealmakers, she is perceived 
as having been stripped of real power by 
her bosses, Iger and Disney chairman 
Michael Eisner. 

She has, moreover, proved less than 
adept at massaging the egos of top produc- 
ers. Bochco, for example, was furious 
when he belatedly found out that Tarses 
had decided against airing the last six 
episodes of his struggling drama series 
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Murder One in April, as promised. He 
went over her head to Iger to protest. 
(“From his vantage point he had legiti- 
mate complaints,” Tarses says. “It’s all 
about the way you handle a situation.”) 
Iger has since taken on the role of running 
interference between Tarses and some 
Hollywood heavyweights. When The 
Practice, a lawyer drama from producer 
David E. Kelley, was shunted to a weak 
Saturday-night time period so PrimeTime 
Live could remain on Wednesdays (Iger’s 
call), [ger broke the bad news in a confer- 
ence call with Kelley and Tarses. “Jamie 
and I agreed that there are certain things 
I could help her with,” he says. “That 
should not be interpreted as a lack of au- 
thority on Jamie's part at all. We decided 
I would handle some of the tough calls.” 
Both Iger and Eisner played an active 
role in setting the fall schedule. “It really 
got down to Bob and Michael and me in 
a room,” Tarses says, while insisting that 
“there was truly not a tremendous 
amount of disagreement.” Sources de- 
scribe at least one instance, however, in 
which Eisner overruled her. When Tar- 
ses’ final schedule board was presented 
to him, Eisner reportedly noticed one 
prominent show missing—the newly out- 
ed sitcom Ellen. The omission, he said in 
front of several executives, was “incon- 
ceivable to me,” and the show was put 


back on the schedule. (Tarses says the 
show was left off an early version of the 
schedule only because Ellen DeGeneres 
had said she didn’t want to continue the 


| series. “I love the show and wanted it on 


the schedule,” says Tarses.) 


N SOME WAYS, TARSES IS AN ODD 
person to be an insider in such net- 
work gamesmanship. Her father, 
producer Jay Tarses (Buffalo Bill, 
The Days and Nights of Molly 
Dodd), has long been known for 
his combative relations with the 
networks suits. “I learned from 
him that network executives were hate- 
ful, horrible people who should be shot 
on sight,” says Tarses with a smile. She 
grew up in the San Fernando Valley sub- 
urb of Woodland Hills, where her par- 
ents kept her safely aloof from the show- 
biz scene. But her dad liked to read his 
scripts aloud at the dinner table and dis- 
cuss his shows with the family. “It was 
more in the context of Dad’s work,” she 
says, “not the television business.” 
Tarses went off to Williams College, 
where she majored in theater, and spent 
a year as a production assistant on Satur- 
day Night Live in New York City. Back in 
Los Angeles, she worked as a casting di- 
rector for Perfect Strangers and other 
shows before joining the NBC program- 


ming department. (In 1993 she married 
Dan McDermott, a TV executive; they 
were divorced last year.) Her skills at de- 
veloping comedy material are widely ad- 
mired. “She completely understands the 
creative process,” says James Widdoes 
(Dave's World, Boston Common). “She's 
very specific about what she likes and 
doesn’t like.” Producer Dennis Klein 
(The Larry Sanders Show, last season's 
Cosby) describes her as “very smart and 
not ego driven. She’s terrific at pinpoint- 
ing flaws.” Klein worked on a quirky 
comedy pilot for Tarses this spring, The 
| 900 Lives of Jackie Frye; though the 
show was not picked up, he praises her as 
“very supportive of its offbeat elements, 
She didn’t want to smooth down the 
edges. She wanted to keep the edges.” 
Though primarily identified with 
NBC’s hip urban comedies, Tarses rejects 
the implication that she’s a one-trick 
pony. “We're always going to try to do 
shows that skew younger and more ur- 
ban, because that’s the desirable audi- 
ence. But I think the biggest mistake you 
can make is to be derivative. At NBC we 
put the best shows on the schedule. One 
year it was Seinfeld, the next year it was 
Mad About You, the next year Frasier, 
the next year Friends, You put them to 
gether, and all of a sudden look what we 
| have—sophisticated urban comedy. But 


TARSES TAKES ON THE COMPETITION: HANDICAPPING THE FALL BATTLES 


All four networks have introduced their schedules and mapped out their strategies. Here's the morning line: 
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3RD ROCK switches nights 


NOTHING SACRED is wasted GEORGE & LEO has big stars THE X-FILES stays put 

abc ©CBS (Ey =a NBC 

—— 

BIG MOVES Major changes BIG MOVES Trying to woo BIG MOVES Surprisingly few; | 8!G MOVES Filling Monday 
virtually every night; No. 3 younger viewers on Fridays; The X-Files’ move to Sundays _—with female comedies; 
has to take chances pulling the plug on Ink worked, so why tamper? paying up to keep Seinfeld 
HOT NEWCOMERS Total HOT NEWCOMERS Comeback HOT NEWCOMERS Ally HOT NEWCOMERS Kirstie 
Security from Bochco; misfit shows for David Caruso, Bob McBeal, a David E. Kelley Alley's Veronica's Closet gets 
sitcom Dharma & Greg Newhart and Judd Hirsch drama, following Melrose the cushy post-Seinfeld slot 
MAJOR GAMBLE Spin City, MAJOR GAMBLE Reshaping MAJOR GAMBLE Playing it MAJOR GAMBLE On crucial 
in its shaky sophomore year, | Wednesdays around Murphy _ safe; feisty Fox risks Sunday, Men Behaving Badly 
now leads off Brown and Bryant Gumbel appearing complacent replaces fading 3rd Rock 
TROUBLE SPOT Promising TROUBLE SPOT Three hour- TROUBLE SPOT Friday nights TROUBLE SPOT Dreary 
dramas Nothing Sacred and long dramas on Tuesdays, without X-Files; can we really | Saturday; can anyone tell 
Cracker adrift on Thursdays opposite popular sitcoms take more Millennium? The Pretender from Profiler? 
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Turn on any conventional tabletop 
radio, and you simply won’t hear 
high-quality sound. The Bose® Wave" 
radio, on the other hand, is anything 
but conventional. In fact, it’s been 
hailed as a technological break- 
through in audio. There has never 
been a radio that delivers rich, 
room-filling sound like the Wave 
radio. And there has never been a 


better time to order one. 


Hear the Bose Wave 
radio in your home. 


Risk free for 30 days. 
Order the Wave radio today and we'll 
guarantee your satisfaction. If after 
listening to the Wave radio for 30 days, 
you don’t agree that it is the best radio 
you've ever heard, call us. We'll refund 
the purchase price, plus all shipping 
costs. And we'll arrange to have the 
Wave radio picked up and returned to 


us at no cost to you. No questions asked. 


Enjoy award-winning 
stereo sound. 

Listen to the Wave radio just once and 

you'll understand why we can make 


such a guarantee. 





you never knew 
existed in your 
The acoustic waveguide — sound so rich ond 
“— 


deep, Radio World called it “si Lewpon 
© genuine breokthrough in improved sound quality.” 


Giana” 
The only thing you stand to lose 
is your old radio. 


favorite music will suddenly come alive. 
The Wave radio produces such lifelike 
sound, Business Week honored it as one 
of the “Best New Products of 1994.” 







The key to 

such breakthrough 
sound is our patented 
acoustic waveguide speaker technolo- 
gy. Just as a flute strengthens a breath 
of air to fill an entire concert hall, the 
waveguide produces room-filling 
sound from a small enclosure. 

The Wave radio also has easy- 
to-use features not found in any 
other radio. It comes with a credit 
card-sized remote control, six AM 
and six FM pre-set buttons, and dual 
alarms. Plus, you can easily connect 
it to your CD player, TV, or VCR. 
All from a radio measuring just 
4.5°H x 14”°W 8D. It’s little won- 
der many people use the Wave radio 





Call now and 
make six interest-free 
payments. 
The Wave radio is available 
for $349 directly from Bose, 
the most respected name 
in sound. And now our 
installment payment plan 
lets you make six monthly 
payments, interest free. 
For information and to 
learn about our in-home trial 
and satisfaction guarantee, call 
1-800-764-BOSE, ext. R4793, 
or return the coupon. You won't 
miss your old radio one bit. We 


guarantee it. 


Call 1-800-764-BOSE, 
ext. R4793. 


Ask about FedEx® delivery, 


Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave® radio: 


Pearl White | Graphite Gray 
Mr /Mrs./Ms. 


Name (Please Print 
Address 


City State Zip 


Daytume Telephone 


Evening Telephone 


Mail to: Bose® Corporation, Dept. CDD-R4793, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-800-862-BOSE (1-800-862-2673) 


me / sf.) 


as their primary stereo system. Better sound through research . 
©1997 Bose Corporanon. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending, Installment payment plan option and free 
shipping offer are not to be combined with any other offers. Price and/or payment plan are subject to change without notice 





we didn’t say, That’s what we are.’ Shows 
inform the network identity rather than 
the identity informing the shows.” 

Though a comedy specialist, T 
now has to do everything from schedul- 
ing made-for-TV movies to (despite her 
fear of public speaking) giving talks to 
advertisers and affiliates. Yet she rejects 
the notion that she’s too inexperienced 
for the job. “I was at NBC for eight years. 
I was exposed to every aspect of what a 
person in the job that I have now does. 
There have been many people prior to 
me in this job at various networks who 
had far less direct experience in all as- 
pects of programming.” 

Most insiders think Tarses’ job is safe 
for now, if only because Disney and ABC 
can ill afford the embarrassment of an- 
other high-profile executive shake-up. 
Last December, Michael Ovitz, the for- 
mer superagent who spearheaded the ef- 
fort to hire Tarses, resigned after a trou- 
bled 14-month tenure as Eisner’s No. 2 
executive. The news division is currently 
going through a rocky transition, as long- 
time president Roone Arledge has been 
promoted and his successor, David West- 
in, is weathering a messy scandal over his 
affair with the network’s top public rela- 
tions executive, Sherrie Rollins. 

Tarses scoffs at the rumors that 
Geraldine Laybourne, the former head of 
Nickelodeon who runs Disney's cable 
networks, might take over her job. “Ger- 
ry and I spoke on the phone and both 
commented on the ludicrousness of it,” 
says Tarses. “She has a job that she loves 
very much and works very hard at. She 
has no interest in coming over here. No 
one approached her, and she never ap- 
proached anyone.” Iger also flatly denies 
that any overtures were made to Lay- 
bourne. A more likely scenario, say close 
ABC watchers, would be for Eisner to per- 
suade Marcy Carsey, the co-founder of 
Carsey-Werner Productions (Roseanne, 
3rd Rock from the Sun), to join the net- 
work in a position over Tarses. Eisner, 
who once worked with Carsey at aBc, had 
talks with her a year ago, but they have 
apparently not been renewed. 

Meanwhile, Tarses, who divides her 
time between a house in Pacific Palisades 
and Morton’s rented place in Malibu, was 
preparing for a weekend off in the 
Hamptons, before heading back to Los 
Angeles to set about proving that she’s 
the right person for the toughest pro- 
gramming job in TV. “It’s about the 
shows,” she says. “All this other stuff just 
gets in the way.” The question is whether 
the shows will do their job before all the 
other stuff will do her in. —With reporting 
by Kim Masters/Los Angeles 


‘arses 








PARTNERS IN PAIN: Broderick and Ryan get mad, get even and finally get together 


Play Misery for Me 


A dark screwball comedy 


about jilted lovers 


who find that stalking well is the best revenge 


N LIFE, THE JILTED WHO STALK AND 

harass their former lovers are usually 

seen as forlorn creatures, objects of 

pity, if not downright contempt. In 
the movies (Play Misty for Me, 
Attraction), they are more often seen as 
menaces of a more melodramatic, if not 
downright terrifying, kind. What no 
one up to now has ever imagined is that 
people caught up in this common form 
of temporary insanity might possibly 
provide the premise for a romantic 
comedy. 

But that’s precisely what director 
Griffin Dunne and writer Robert Gordon 
have up and tried in Addicted to Love, 
and a fine—but not entirely uninterest- 
ing—mess they have on their hands. It of- 
fers us two voyeurs, one male and moony 
(Matthew Broderick’s Sam), the other fe 
male and furious (Meg Ryan’s Maggie). 
They meet (about as uncute as any cou- 
ple in the history of screwball farce) be- 
cause Linda (Kelly Preston), his former 
fiancé, has moved into a Lower Manhat- 
tan loft with Anton (Tcheky Karyo), her 
former lover. Sam, an astronomer, has 
rigged up a camera obscura in a tumble- 
down tenement across from their love 
nest, which he uses to snark on them. He 
charts the many ups and very rare downs 
of their affair, hoping to predict a big 
bang in their happy little universe. Mag- 
gie, a photographer, bugs the place, add- 
ing sound to his pictures, thereby dou- 
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Fatal | 


bling a misery that in this case does not 
particularly love company. 

It’s never easy being a spy in the 
house of love. It is certainly not as fun- 
ny as Dunne and Gordon must have 
thought it could be. But the movie does 
find some grotesque comic traction 
when Maggie and Sam move from the 
passive to the active mode, their prime 
target being poor Anton. They plant evi- 
dence indicating that he’s having an af- 
fair on the side. They ruin the restaurant 
he runs by bringing in a horde of cock- 
roaches the night the New York Times 
food critic is dining there. They destroy 
his fallback career as a model by making 
him break out in blotches from a food 
allergy. He finally finds himself virtual 
ly immobilized in a body cast, quite lit- 
erally a broken man. 

We, in turn, find ourselves in a the 
ater of cruelty, consoling ourselves with 
incidental pleasures: the anti-comedic 
darkness of Dunne’s lighting and sensi- 
bility; the relentless, half-mad meanness 
of Ryan’s performance; the snarling 
strength Karyo demonstrates in multiple 
adversity. These people don’t give a hoot 
if they warm our hearts or lift our spirits, 
and that’s not nothing in a time when 
mainstream movie comedy is all bland- 
ness and ingratiation. Too bad we can't 
reward their bravery with the sound 
of more than one hand clapping. —By 
Richard Schickel 
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Is there such a thing as immunity to cancer? Years ago, little was known about the role the immune system played in fighting 
this deadly disease. Since 1953, the Cancer Research Institute has pioneered important research in the field of cancer 
immunology. And today we're learning more than ever. Major laboratory breakthroughs are being translated into new therapies 
RESEARCH 


INSTITUTE 


for cancer patients. Working with many of the world’s leading doctors and scientists, 
we support research that's making a difference. To learn more or to contribute, write to: 
Cancer Research Institute, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022. Or call (800) 99-CANCER. 





www.cancerresearch.org 
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ANTI-WRINKLING FOR SMOOTHER SKIN 


Methodo Medique restores your complex- 
ion’s smooth, vibrant, youthful, and toned 
look in just 30 minutes! Fine lines and wrin- 
kles seem to disappear. Your complexions 
dry, tired appearance melts away. Methodo 
Medique Beauty Pads are a series of extreme- 
ly intensive moisturizing treatments that 
rapidly re-hydrate, tighten and tone those 
wrinkle prone areas around your eyes, above 


your lip, along the cheek and jaw line and on 





your neck. Each treatment consists of four 
applications of pre-cut and shaped surgical 


gauze imbued with naturally healing and 








L = revitalizing botanical extracts, anti-oxidant 
vitamin C, oils and other natural ingredients. Simply apply the pads and relax 
for 30-45 minutes. Remove the pads and apply the special Daily Maintenance 
Cream that reinforces the effects of the Beauty Pads. Quick, easy, wonderfully 
gentle and without a doubr, extraordinary. So extraordinary in fact, that after 
just one application, your complexion will look and feel younger, smoother, 
more toned and will continue to improve with regular weekly use. And 
unlike many other products, you don’t have to wait months to see results. 
Patented world-wide, Medique is salon and spa tested and approved. Methado 
Medique - think of ut as an indulgence but use tt as your secret Ww eapon against 
aging skin. Imported from Italy, Methodo Medique is sold only through The 
Magellan Group. Satisfaction guaranteed. Simply return the unused portion. 
Medique Eye Contour #5100. Face Contour #5200 Lip Contour #5300. 
$39.95 cach. Add $6.95 S&H ea. Buy all three treatments (12 applications) 
and save $30.00. Medique Complete $99.95 ($10.75 S&H) #5400. NEW 
Medique Neck Contour $34.95 ($6.95 S&H) #5500 


Methodo Medique Contour Treatments 


Eye Face Neck Li 


THE WATCH ISSUED TO 
U.S. TROOPS DURING DESERT STORM 


Issued to our troops during 











Operation Desert Storm, the Night 
Vision exceeds the military's strict 
MIL-W-46374F specifications and 
its the only watch available in the 
world that is compl 





ely self-luminous 
The secret is Tritium (H?) an exotic 
hydrogen isotope, Each hand and 
hour marker consists of a small vial 
of tritium coated with phosphorous 
The result is the brightest lumines 
cent source available. And it will 
shine brightly, unaided, for 12 years! 
Features include a Swiss quartz 
movement, scratch-resistant crystal, 
date calendar and sweep second 
hand all encased in lightweight nylon alloy. Water resistant to 660 fr. 
Available with a black leather band or stainless steel band (shown) with or 
without the American Flag emblem. Each includes a nylon strap Your choice 
$129.95 ($9.95): Stainless steel band #6700; without flag emblem #6750 
Leather band #6800; without flag emblem #6850 








THERE'S NO REASON NOT TO BE COOL 


Suffering at a hot desk or 
work station while others 
luxuriate in air conditioned 
comfort? Does your spouse 
prefer the bedroom warmer 
than you? Can't use that 
room that gets extra sun dur- 
ing the day without lowering 
the air conditioning 
throughout the whole house? 
Introducing the Kool Zone 

by Slant/Fin, your personal 
spac ¢ air cooler The Kool 
Zone effectively spot cools 


the area seven feet in front of 


Hx 11'h°wx 94" 


it by up to 12°. That means 
that you'll have cool comfort wherever you are any time of the year! The Kool 
Zone is not an air conditioner or a fan. It is a genuine water evaporation 
cooling system. A quiet two-speed fan pulls warm air from the room, then 
pushes it through the Koo! Zone's cooling chamber at the rate of 70 cubic 





feet per minute (CFM). Within the cool- (fwo-speed Washable Absorbent 


ing chamber, the warm air passes over a Pre-filter Cooling Coil 





revolutionary and patented absorbent 
evaporative wick. The evaporation cools 
the wick which then cools the air. Its 
large capacity water reservoir provides up 
to 10 hours of uninterrupted cooling 
and it costs just pennies per day to oper- 
ate. It’s compact and light weight (just 
7.5 lbs.) so it’s great for the office, home 
or anywhere youd like to be a little Adjustable Control Water Level 
cooler. $779.95 ($12.95) #9110 ae IS 


TURBO CLEAN YOUR LAUNDRY 
WITHOUT HARSH DETERGENT OR BLEACH 


Introducing Turbo Plus, the latest 











advance in and-bacterial laundry clean- 
ing technology from the company thar 
introduced activated ceramic laundry 
discs to America. You'll be amazed by 
how much cleaner your clothes can be 
Whiter, brighter clothes and better stain 
removal without using any detergents or 
harsh chemicals whatsoever. Turbo Plus 
combines rourmaline and copper 
microfiber with activated ionic ceramics 
to increase water's natural cleaning abili- 
ty. The new float system keeps the disc 
submerged incre asing the dise $ cffic icn- 
cy. No matter what you've used in the 
past, you will see an improvement with Turbo Plus. Clean, fresh, unscented 
and chemical free with no fiber deterioration, color-fading, or skin irritants 
common with most laundry products. And laboratory tests prove Turbo 
Plus kills the toxic E. coli and Staphylococcus aureus bacteria. Works in 
both hot and cold water. Turbo Plus 
will clean your clothes for up to cwo 
years (that’s 700 loads!) and costs just 
pennies a load to use. With the average 
family spending about $150 a year on 
detergents, bleaches and softeners, this 
is the one product you can't afford to 


be withouc! $49.95 ($6.95) #7800 
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BREATHE AIR THAT'S 99.97% PURE 


If you suffer from asthma, hay fever, allergies 
or just want to breathe mountain fresh air 
the Hepa-Clear™ Air Purifier with lonizer 
from Slant/Fin® is for you. Recommended 
by health care professionals, the Hepa-Clear 
is a crue HEPA (High Efficiency Particulate 
Air) filtration system. Only true HEPA fil- 
tration systems, like the Hepa-Clear, operate 
at an astonishing 99.97% efficiency. Literally 
scrubbing the air clean, in a 10°x14’ room, 
of billions of pollutants and allergens like 
pollen, dust, dangerous bacteria, mold 
spores, animal dander, even tobacco smoke, 








every 15 minutes. The Hepa-Clear is 166 times more effective than purifiers 
that operate at 95% efliciency, yet it is so light weight and compact (12” 
diameter x 14” high) it can be placed anywhere! And, the Hepa-Clear dis- 
charges purified, negative ion enriched air from the top of the unit up and 
back into the room away from 
dusty floors and rugs. And best of 
all, the Hepa-Clear outperforms air 
purifiers costing twice as much. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $729.95 
($12.95) #4280, Replacement Hepa 
Filter $49.95 ($5.95) #4200 


GET RELIEF FROM THE MISERY 


Steam inhalation therapy has long been rec- 
ommended by doctors for the relief of conges- 





tion from allergies, sinus infections, colds, 





bronchitis and throat irritation. Prepare your- 
self for the onslaught of the allergy season 
with the new Steam Inhaler from Kaz. Unlike 
old fashioned vaporizers, this steam inhaler 
won't injure delicate membranes adding to 
your discomfort. Its unique design creates a 
controlled, gentle stream of steam. And the 
scientifically designed soft hood allows air to 
mix with the steam allowing comfortable, nat- 
ural breathing. The patented grille design lets 
you control the flow of steam precisely, making it safe for both adults and 
children. Compact and lightweight, it’s easy to use at home, the office or 
when traveling. Fill ic with only 1.5 02. of tap water and get up to 30 min- 





utes of steam therapy. Automatic dual-voltage capability for use in the 
U.S.A. or abroad. Comes with soft travel case. $49.95 ($7.95) #4040. 


FLEAS BITE 


Flea bites make your pet miser- 
able. 








Now control fleas without 
using any dangerous chemicals, 
powders, dips, or noxious sprays 
with the new Flea Zapper’. The 
Flea Zapper is an electronic flea 
comb that uses a very mild elec- 
tric charge to kill or stun fleas 
on conract. It is so gentle most 
pets love it. Just comb the teeth 
through your pet's hair slowly, 
and each time it comes across a 
flea, the Zapper stops, alerting you that a flea has been killed or stunned. 
Then, simply brush the comb clean and restart the Zapper. The Flea Zapper 
will keep your pet sy free and happy! Use on all short and medium haired 
dogs, puppies cats and kittens $39.95 ($6.95) #6325. 


For more great products visit our 








web site at: http 


FEET GOT YOU DOWN — DON'T STAND FOR IT 


Each day, every day, you average 8,000 pounding 
steps. Each step sending a shock wave equal to three 
times your body weight reverberating from your 
heel, up your legs and through your spine. Known 
as “foot shock’, this daily pounding is the cause of 
aching, tired feet. It can also aggravate knee, leg, 
hip and chronic lower back pain. Bio-Stride Shoe 

Inserts absorb and diminish “foot shock” before it 

reaches your feet. They combine two advanced cush- 

ioning materials to provide the ultimate in walking 
comfort and shock protection. The top blue layer of 

Enduron foam has millions of microscopic air cells 
per square inch, each working like a tiny spring to 
provide the first line of defense. The clear bottom 
layer is made from a unique visco-elastic polymer. 

At heel strike, this solid material flows like a liquid 

in multiple directions trapping and dispersing the shock waves before they 

reach your feet, legs and back. Laboratory tests prove that Bio-Stride Inserts 
provide more shock protection than 15 pairs of drug store type insoles. $19.95 

($4.95) per pair. Men #8400, Women #8500. Buy two pairs and save 

$10.00 -- $34.85 ($4.95) Men #8475, Women #8575. 


asin | 7-912 
NOW THE MOST POWERFUL YOU CAN BUY - 
THIS IS ONE AMAZING VACUUM 


You'll be amazed with the performance of the 
Oreck Power Broom. \t picks up anything and 
everything in its path. Dust, crumbs, broken 
glass, — you name it. This electric broom is the 
most powerful you can buy! The Power Broom 
features a two-speed motor for customized 
cleaning control, a large capacity dust cup with 
a washable, re-usable filter and an extra-long 
25-foot cord. With a self-adjusting floor rool 
that quickly and easily glides from floors to 
carpets, it goes places most regular vacuums 
can't, like under beds, up and down stairs 
and up-against walls. It makes quick pick-ups a breeze. Hangs 
flat and out-of-the-way in a minimal amount of space. The 
Power Broom is so well-built, it’s backed by a Mfr.’s 2-yr. Itd. 
warranty. $79.95 ($9.95) #3950. 










Laboratory Proven 


Laboratory tests prove 
Bio-Strides, with Enduron 


foam, provide more shock 
protection than 15 pairs 
of drug store type insoles. 
































Self-Adjusting 
Floor Tool 














completely 
ly return it 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-8100 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
Send check or money 
order for the total 
amount (including S & H) 
or credit card number 
and expiration date to: 


Extension 
PEY931 


The Magellan Group's 
Tools For Living® 

Dept. PEY931 

2515 East 43rd St. 

P.O, Box 182236 
Chattanooga, TN 37422 


Y93 © 1997 The Magellan Group, Inc 


www.tmgusa.com 


Joey, Katie and Todd 
will be performing your bypass. 


Before you know it, these kids will be doctors, tomorrow’s good jobs, more kids need to take 


nurses and medical technicians, possibly yours. more challenging academic courses. 

They'll need an excellent grasp of laser To find out how you can help the effort to 
technology, advanced computing and molecular raise standards in America’s schools, please 
genetics. Unfortunately, very few American call 1-800-96-PROMISE. 
children are being prepared to master such If we make changes now, ' 
ejeetijececiccem ttle) (uate NickerteMesuavsela: Bela’ Ad! 

Cm vomuelelaeetiCeluseMmuysemertemerterell= pain later on. 





Handing Over 
Hong Kong 


Paul Theroux spins 
dyspeptic satire out of an 
upcoming political event 
OVELS DO NOT ORDINARILY DABBLE 
with too much exactitude in cur- 
rent events or upcoming headlines; 
fiction writers hope, after all, that 
their work will outlast the rapid stream of 
passing fancies. But Paul Theroux’s 
Kowloon Tong (Houghton Mifflin; 243 
pages; $23) arrives as a noteworthy ex- 
ception to that rule. On June 30 Britain 
will end its long-term ownership and 
control of Hong Kong and hand over the 
colony to the People’s Republic of China. 
Hot off the presses, Kowloon Tong offers 
Theroux’s imaginative version of how 
some Hong Kong residents have fared 
and will fare—in the face of such a monu- 
mental and imminent change 

Neville Mullard, 43, lives with his 
widowed mother Betty in a Hong Kong 
house called, in honor of their native land, 
Albion Cottage. The late George Mullard 
left his wife and son, nicknamed Bunt, 
half-ownership of Imperial Stitching, a 
garment-manufacturing firm located in 
an eight-story building in Hong Kong's 

Kowloon Tong dis- 
trict. The unexpect- 
ed death, in early 
1996, of Mr. Chuck, 
the refugee from Chi- 
na who co-founded 
and owns the other 
half of Imperial Stitch- 
ing, leaves the whole 
PAu THEROUX — to the Mul- 
ards, mother and son. 
Their pleasure in assuming full control is 
dampened somewhat by the prospect of 
the upcoming change in Hong Kong, 
which worried folks around town call 
“the Chinese take-away.” 

Sure enough, Bunt is soon ap- 
proached by a Mr. Hung, quite evident- 
ly from the mainland, who says he 
wants to buy the Imperial Stitching 
building. Bunt replies airily, “I'll never 
sell it. Don’t even think about it. You'll 
just make yourself miserable.” This an- 
swer, Bunt soon learns, is not only inap- 
propriate but also comically misguided 
about who will be making whom miser- 
able in the Hong Kong of the future. 
Bunt’s mother wants to sell—Hung’s of 











IMAGINING: The novelist as newsman 


fer will bring them roughly £1 million, 
or $1.6 million 
jects to Hung’s strong-arm negotiations, 
she says, “Oh, pack it in! | could do busi- 
ness with that man.” 
This paraphrase of Margaret Thatch 
comment after Mikhail 
Gorbachev pretty much tips Theroux’s 
hand in Kowloon Tong. He is aiming at 
broad political satire, and nearly any tar- 
get will do. Both the Mullards are con- 
temptible. She is a snob about all things 
British who calls the Chinese “Chinky- 
Chonks” and tells her host at a Chinese 
restaurant, “Nothing personal, but we 
don’t touch Chinese food. Never did. All 
the grease, all the glue. And it’s always so 
wet. Makes me want to spew.” Bunt, for 
his part, is a pathetic mama’s boy who 
can find release and some measure of in- 
dependence only with Hong Kong bar 
girls, “the happy hello-goodbye of urgent 
sex.” Hung, the avatar of the new Hong 
Kong order, is a brute: “Brandy was 
gleaming on Mr. Hung’s lips. He looked 
drunk, his face pinkish and raw, his eyes 
boiled, and he was smiling in a vicious 


and when her son ob 


ers meeting 


way as he chewed with his mouth open.” 
And if bad table manners are not dis 
gusting enough, Hung may be guilty of 
murdering one of Imperial Stitching’s 
working women 

Readers who like to take sides will not 
find palatable choices in Kowloon Tong 
Theroux’s distaste for everyone involved 
in his tale registers clearly and often bril- 
liantly. But it seems reasonable to hope 
that his vision of the near future is unduly 
dyspeptic, and that fiction will be stranger 
than truth By Paul Gray 
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At Your Chevrolet /Geo Deale: 
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VA @) in attain Ox aren 
Would Recommend Prizm To A Friend: 


Gor Lending | ae Pn © Srouee 


For five years weve been telling people 
that a whopping 97% of Prizm* owners 
would recommend Prizm to a friend. Thats 
a lot of people liking this car lor a lot ol 
reasons. Year, alter year, alter year. 

So whats sO great about this car? Well, 
Prizm is solid. Like the way the doors snugly 
fit into the frame. Prizm is smart. W hen 
you sit down, nothing is way over there. 


Everything is right here. W here it should 


be. Bizm is dependable. Like a good friend 


- Call 1-800-GET- 


Thats Another Story.) 





it will be there for you when you need it, 
every time. In short, its a super car. 

Get to know Prizm for yourself. And 
il your friends start getting too friendly with 
your new purchase, be gentle, but firm. 
Say, “Ms, those are lovely boots you re 


wearing Now get them out ol nmry car 


and buy your own Prizm,” 


2-KNO ° O: Click On ww w. chevrolet. com/geo 





Chronicling Lives on Hold 


The master of magic realism ventures into the 
mystifying world of a real-life hostage drama 





THE IMPS OF LITERARY | dent. A TV journalist, she imprudently 
happenstance could not | walked into an Escobar trap, taking a 
have done better than | film crew with her. Turbay, 40, was 






News of a Kidnapping | killed during a raid by government 





\ : (K - 291 pages: $25). | security forces. The other fatality was 
Gabriels (Xnopt: 291 pag ) H 
cb et It brings together the | 64-year-old Marina Montoya, a former 
Garcia world’s two best-known | Bogota belle and the sister of a once 
Marauez| Colombians, symboli- | highly placed Colombian politician; she 
| ) yt ! 


cally locked in a strug- | was executed with six bullets to the 
gle for their nation’s soul. The first is the | head. Her body, clad in expensive un- 
book’s author, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, | derwear beneath a pink sweatsuit, was 
Nobel prizewinner and one of the great- | then dumped in a vacant lot. 

est living storytellers. The other is the By now the world is well acquaint- 
late Pablo Escobar, once head of the | ed with hostage holding as a grotesque 
Medellin drug cartel and a terrorist re- | basis for personal relationships. But 
sponsible for hundreds of 
violent deaths. 

These two men, who 
achieved international fame 
and fortune peddling their 
respective though vastly dif- 
ferent habit-forming prod- 
ucts, seem to have been 
destined for a literary ren- 
dezvous. But where? Esco- 
bar and his remorseless 
crew are too malignant for 
Garcia Marquez’s familiar 
magic realism. Fortunate- 
ly, the author learned the 
writer's trade in journal- 
ism, where the best editor- 
ial advice still comes from 
Hamlet's mother: “More 
matter, with less art.” 

One can almost hear 
Garcia Marquez asking, 
Who? What? Where? 
When? and Why? on every 
minutely detailed page of 
this factual account of 
political kidnappings or- 
chestrated by Escobar. The 
writer’s respondents are mainly the sur- | here the unusual experience of living 
vivors of a group of prominent residents | in close quarters with your potential 
of Bogota whom the drug lord held | killers is intensified in prose as precise 
hostage during 1990 and 1991. Then the | and deadpan as a coroner’s report. And 
target of a relentless manhunt, he used | as he has done so often, Garcia Mar- 
the captives as bargaining chips. The | quez makes the fantastic seem ordi- 
negotiations eventually led to releases | nary. At one point Marina Montoya 
and a surrender agreement with a no- | asks her cold-blooded keepers to kneel 
extradition clause and a luxurious pro- | with her and pray. They do, each to 
tective-custody package for Escobar, | the same God for the same reasons: to 
his family and his business associates. protect their lives and deliver them 

Most of the hostages were women, | from evil. It is a classic Garcia Marquez 
including Diana Turbay Quintero, | instance—comic, tragic and all too 
daughter of a former Colombian Presi- human. By R.Z. Sheppard 
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GARCIA MARQUEZ: Precise as a coroner's report 


TIME, JUNE 2, 1997 








SUBMERSIBLE*® 
Bright. Bold. Uncompromising 
Swiss quartz movement. Uni- 
directional bezel. Wave-etched 
dial. Luminous hands, markers 
Stainless steel case. Sharkskin- 
embossed leather; rubber 
straps. Water resistant to 100 
meters. His or hers, $125 
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HER TIME: With Luce as she set off to become the U.S. ambassador to Italy in 1953 


A Woman of Means 


Clare Boothe Luce seemed to have it all; a new 
biography tells how she went about getting it 


SHE MAY BE ONLY ONE 
of history’s footnotes 
now, but in her heyday 
Clare Boothe Luce was 
after Eleanor Roosevelt 
the most talked-about 
woman in America. She 
seemingly had it all 
she was married to two 
men of wealth; she was a headlining 
journalist (for LIFE and the original Van- 
ity Fair); a successful playwright (The 
Women); a two-term Congresswoman 
from Connecticut; and later U.S. ambas- 
sador to Italy. She had a merciless wit 
and stunning looks to go with her smarts. 
Drawing on interviews with family, 
friends and Luce herself, as well as her 
papers in the Library of Congress, Rage 
for Fame: The Ascent of Clare Boothe 
Luce by Sylvia Jukes Morris (Random 
House; 562 pages; $30) is the first part of 
what will almost certainly be the defini- 
tive biography of Luce 

Despite her lady-of-the-manor ways 
Luce’s beginnings were anything but 
grand. She was born in Manhattan in 
1903, the illegitimate daughter of Wil- 
liam Franklin Boothe, an itinerant sales- 
man and would-be concert violinist. 
Clare and her older brother David were 
raised by their mother Anna, who, Mor- 
ris tells us, supported them by part-time 
work as a call girl and believed that 





Clare’s surest way to escape trom pover- 
ty was by marrying money. They found a 
supposedly suitable husband in George 
Tuttle Brokaw, an heir to a clothing for- 
tune but also a drunkard and a brute 
The marriage lasted six years and pro 
duced Clare’s only child. 

Thanks in part to Brokaw’s gener- 
ous alimony, Clare emerged as Manhat- 
tan’s most glitteringly gay divorcé, She 
also found work with the publisher 
Condé Nast, initially at Vogue but more 
brilliantly at Vanity Fair, where she be- 
came managing editor. One of her first 
contributions to the magazine was a flip 
little profile of TiMe’s co-founder Hen 
ry R. Luce. They married in 1935. His 
magazines prospered, including LIFE, 
which she virtually invented, but, to her 
bitter disappointment, was not allowed 
to edit. And despite mixed reviews, het 
plays were popular successes. But as 
Rage for Fame ends, with Clare’s elec- 
tion to Congress in 1942, the Luces are 
visibly at odds—and clearly not for the 
last time 

Morris struggles for fairness but por- 
trays Luce as a calculating, self-indul- 
gent user whose fixed eye on the main 
chance rendered her oblivious to the 
concerns of others. Considering the trials 
that lay ahead for Luce, it’s a safe bet that 
Morris’ second volume will be just as 
compelling as the first By John Elson 
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Songs of 
Survival 


John Fogerty returns 
after an 11-year silence 
By JAY COCKS 


HERE 1S A SECRET AT THE HEART OF 

all John Fogerty’s songs, an unbro- 

ken connection to the magic and 

mystery in the American musical 
past that conjoins Delta blues and garage 
bands, urban riffs and pedal steel, folk 
lore and the Brill Building. You can find 
its point of fine convergence in the fierce 
ness of Fogerty’s singing, the grace of his 
imagination, the implacable drive of his 
spirit. He can do what only the greatest 
American songwriters can make musik 
that sounds, even when you first hear it 
as if you've known it forever. Music that’s 
more than something you grew up with 
Music that’s a birthright 
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BLUES SPIRIT: Finding new joy with the Dobro 


But all this has come at a heavy price 
Fogerty’s wondrous new album, Blue 
Moon Swamp (Warner Bros.), follows a 
decade of anger, frustration, fear and 
hard-won resolution. But you don’t hear 
the turmoil that went into the making of 
these songs. Instead you feel the confi- 


dence and ebullience of an artist re 


newed, covering the ground at the 
height of his power, even i the al 
bum’s 12 tunes work out, on aver 
age, to one every 10 months or so 
Ask him why the album took s 
long, and Fogerty, 52 this week 
has an explanation as honest and 
ardent as his lyrics: “The record 
was no f_ing good until now 
There was no way | was going t 
make a record that was no good 
You keep going until you get it 
Thirty years ago, I was part of 
world-famous rock-n-roll band 
It’s silly to think I'd ever be there 
again. But the one thing I can con 
trol is that I can still make a full 
fledged bad-ass record. Can I do it 
in one year? I'll try. But if it takes 
five years, I'll do that.’ 

That band he talks about was, of 
course, Creedence Clearwater Re 
vival, one of the most successful of all 
American rock groups and, hands down 
one of the greatest. From roughly mid 
1968 through 1972, Creedence had 
string of gold albums and Top 10 singles 
(Proud Mary, Lodi, Who'll Stop the Rait 
almost all written by Fogerty. But the 
band broke up in 1972, burned out and 


The automobile. Man on the moon. 


Electronic locks at 


Holiday Inn‘: Has this been an 


awesome century or what? 


We're making every Holiday Inn hotel as good as the best Holiday Inn hotel 


Among other things, that means fast, easy-to-use electronic door locks at every hotel in the U.S. 


and Canada. A giant leap for mankind? Certainly for those staying at Holiday Inn 


1-800-HOLIDAY http: 


Hotidoy Srv 


On the way. 


/www.holiday-inn.com 





greatly ticked off that the lion’s share of 
the attention was directed to Fogerty 

He rated all of it 
Fogerty, on his own, seemed to be fight 


and more. But 


ing demons. Adopting a fictitious band 
name, he made an album in 1973 called 
Blue Ridge Rangers (Fantasy) on which 
he sang heavy doses of country, blue 
grass and R. and B. and played every in- 
strument. He released a superb solo al 
bum under his own name two years later 
but got entangled in protracted legal 
bloodletting with the head of his former 
label, Saul Zaentz (who is also the much 
Oscared producer of One Flew over the 
Cuckoo's Nest and The English Patient 

It’s a fight that continues to this day. “I 
haven't been paid properly in 17 years,” 
Fogerty says. “That will give you a han 

dle on why I was so angry.” He didn’t 
record again for almost 10 years 
when he did, on 1985's smashing Center 

field (Warner Bros.) he got in some licks 
at his adversary in a hard-driving tune 
called Zanz Kan’t Danz, with a chorus 
that warned: “Zanz can’t dance/ But he'll 
Watch him or he'll rob 


and 


steal your money 
you blind.” 

The ordeal left its mark in personal 
frustrations and 


creative stagnation 


Fogerty’s first 
1987. He 
couldn't reproduce it to his own satisfac 
tion. As he worked on Blue Moon 
Swamp’s eerie A Hundred and Ten in 
thought the tune needed 
the insinuating underpinning of a bot 


marriage broke up in 


heard music in his head but 


: nee 
the Shade, he 


tleneck guitar. Instead of hiring a player 
Fogerty to teach himself 
the technique and, after a year 


commenced 
I got 
fairly proficient. [Then] it became obvi- 
ous that it was the wrong sound. It did- 
ntm I finally 


itch what was in my head 


the Dobro sound | was 


realized it was 





ROCK MEMORIES: At left, with the band in the '60s 


hearing.” So he taught himself to play 
Dobro, an acoustic instrument that is 
played slide guitar-style on the lap. It 
turned out to be a 34-year undertaking. 
But he got it right that time. 

He also got himself a new wife, Julie, 
now 37, a stepdaughter and two young 
1 “reconnection to the man who 
wrote those songs” for Creedence that 
for years he refused to sing, and a new al- 
bum that can stand with the best he’s 
ever done. He plays the Dobro on a tune 
for Julie—Joy of My Life, “the only love 
song I’ve ever written” and a symbol of 
his revival. “I'd lost the ability 
to create,” he says. “I’ve found 


sons. 


it again. I call it the miracle.” 
Trying Blue 
Moon Swamp out of himself, 
Fogerty took several trips 
“pilgrimages,” he calls them 
to the Mississippi Delta. “I 
was chasing ghosts,” he says. 
Perhaps it was those ghosts of 
Robert Johnson and all the 
other who drove 
off his demons, and produced 
a miracle that all of us can 
share —With reporting by 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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When people seek excellence, 


they look for a sign. 


In your search ~ 
for excellence, consider this. 
These Chrysler Corporation dealers 
/ have earned our Five Star Award 
for Excellence because-of their dedication 
to exceptional sales and-service. 
Qaly.one in four make this prestigiousilist. 
To reach Five Star status, 
these dealers consistently provided the 
most satisfying sales and service experience. 
And they were determined by 
/ people just like you. 
So look for the Five Star sign. 
You'll find excellence, there. 
To learn even more, 
access our Web site at 
http://www. 5star.com 


or call 1-800-677-5STAR. 





Five Star Award for Excellence 


Georgia 

BAINBRIDGE 

Stallings Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 
1305 E. Shotwell Street 
(912) 248-0153 


BREMEN 

James O'Neal Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

1634 Highway 27 North 

(770) 537-1737 


BRUNSWICK 

Carl Gregory Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge of Brunswick 

3749 Altama Avenue 

(912) 261-9600 


CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, inc. 
1245 38th Blvd 

(912) 377-3333 


CLAXTON 

Country Chryster-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

3 N. Duval Street 

(912) 739-3831 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
5190 Highway 278 East 
(770) 786-2271 


EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysler-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 


FITZGERALD 

Quality Chryster-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle 

187 Benjamin H. Hill Drive West 
(912) 423-5720 


JACKSON 


Harry Lewis Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


196 Alabama Blvd 
(770) 775-3434 


JASPER 

Jasper Jeep-Eagle-Dodge- 
Chrysler-Plymouth 

1050 Highway 515 South 
(706) 692-3434 


LAFAYETTE 

Jenkins Chryster-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Highway 27 North 

(706) 638-1662 


MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc. 
2500 First Avenue Southeast 
(912) 891-4000 


NASHVILLE 
Martin Motors 
709 S. Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 


QUITMAN 

Kelly McCard Motors 
Washington & Johnson 
(912) 263-4995 


ROME 

Lowe Jeep-Eagle 

100 U.S. Highway 411 East 
(706) 295-9090 


SWAINSBORO 

Youmans-Garrett Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

U.S. Highway #1 South 

(912) 237-5736 


THOMASVILLE 

Plantation Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Commerce Park Drive 

(912) 228-9100 


TIFTON 

Jones Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1710 Highway 82 West 
(912) 382-0440 


VALDOSTA 

Valdosta Jeep-Eagle 
N. Valdosta Road 
(912) 242-7930 


WAYCROSS 

Lee Anderson Jeep-Eagle 
2251 Knight Avenue 
(912) 285-4666 


North Carolina 


ASHEBORO 

Stuart Bowman Jeep-Eagle 
Dixie Drive 

(910) 625-6123 


BELMONT 

McKenney Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 
6441 Wilkinson Bivd 

(704) 825-5337 


BURNSVILLE 

Buchanan & Young, Inc. 
713 E. Main Street 
(704) 682-2195 


CHARLOTTE 

Keffer Jeep-Eagle- 
Chrysler-Plymouth 

8110 E. Independence Blvd 
(704) 532-1050 


EDEN 

Tri-City Chrysier-Plymouth-Dodge 
723 Van Buren Road 

(910) 623-2186 


EDENTON 

Edenton Motors, Inc. 

N. Broad Street Extension 
(919) 482-8421 


HENDERSON 

Feeser Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 158 Bypass West 

(919) 438-2717 


HENDERSONVILLE 
Egolf Motors, Inc, 
401 Duncan Hill Road 
(704) 692-8777 


HIDDENITE 

Emerald Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Route 2 

(704) 632-2701 


JACKSONVILLE 

Holiday Chrysler-Plymouth 
1805 N. Marine Blvd. 

(910) 347-6678 


KILL DEVIL HILLS 

Outer Banks Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle 

3000 N. Croatan Highway 

(919) 441-1146 


LENOIR 

Hancock Parsons 
Chryster-Dodge-Jeep 

2206 Hickory Blvd., Southwest 
(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

Lexington Motor Co., Inc. 
306 New 64 East 

(910) 249-2981 


M & L Motor Company, Inc. 
925 N. Main 
(910) 248-5191 


MARION 

Stamey Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Sugar Hill Road and 1-40 

(704) 652-2858 


NEW BERN 

Joe Alcoke Jeep-Eagle 
3305 Clarendon Bivd. 
(919) 638-6161 


Riverside Chryster-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1601 Highway 70 East 

(919) 633-4411 


NORTH WILKESBORO 
Empire Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
2000 U.S. 421 B 

(910) 667-2886 


REIDSVILLE 

Smith Stokes Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
2009 Barnes Street Extension 

(910) 634-0050 


STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 
{-40 at Highway 21 
(704) 873-9094 


SYLVA 

Allisons, Inc. 

116 W. Main Street 
(704) 586-4016 


Western Carolina 
Chryster-Plymouth-Dodge 
71 E. Main Street 

(704) 586-2017 


WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company 
Highway 64 Bypass 
(919) 792-2154 


WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 


Cross Country Motors, Inc. 
700 Herring Avenue 
(919) 291-0790 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT 

Butler Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
1555 Salem Road 

(803) 522-9696 


Dealers 


CHARLESTON 

Rick Hendrick Dodge 
1468 Savannah Highway 
(803) 763-8400 


GRANITEVILLE 

Triangle Dodge, Inc. 

1666 Jefferson Davis Highway 
(803) 663-9500 


HARTSVILLE 

Gowen Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
900 E. Bobo Newsome Highway 
(803) 332-0185 


JOHNSTON 

Jim Satcher, Inc. 
407 Lee Street 
(803) 275-2576 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 

521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 


LORIS 

Mac White Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

1420 Highway 701 North 

(803) 756-3325 


MYRTLE BEACH 

Addy's Harbor Dodge, Inc. 
4340 Highway 501 West 
(803) 236-2277 


ROCK HILL 

Williams Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Jeep-Eagle 

830 N. Anderson Road 

(803) 324-4041 


SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Route 4 

(864) 445-2027 


SENECA 

Friendly Dodge, Inc. 
1637 Sandifer Bivd 
(864) 882-4353 


WINNSBORO 

Pope Chrysler, Inc. 
238 S. Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 





Tennessee 

COOPERHILL 

Hyde Motor Company, Inc. 
151 Ocoee Street 

(423) 496-4912 

Virginia 

DANVILLE 

Danville Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Jeep-Eagle 

750 Memorial Drive 

(804) 792-8853 
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In 1969, A Harvard 


Instructor Got An Education. 


Roger Rosenblatt, along with 
Al Gore, Michael Kinsley and 
Frank Rich were among 
those who witnessed the stu 
dent uprising at America’s 
most prestigious university 


that Spring Rosenblatt's 


memoir reflects on the chaos 
and sorts out the facts, the 
controversies and the long 


ferm consequences 


“The most vivid memoir yet on the decade of campus upheaval. Every 
schoolboy knows that the Sixties polarized our politics. Rosenblatt goes fur 
ther: In the process of trashing civility, tradition, and authority, the students 
destroyed liberalism.” 

—John Leo, U.S. News & World Report 


“Remarkable.... Memoir can be as rich as fiction. By dramatizing a time of ide- 
ological crisis, and knitting it into his own conflicted development, Rosenblatt 
has revealed new subtleties about all of our pasts 

—Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, The New York Times 


“Coming Apart is the recovered memory of a great university and a student 
body incapable of sensing the hurt they did. To record all this is an act of 
grace and redemption.” 

—Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


“Excellent....A compassionate, funny, and balanced memoir.” 
—Mark Helprin, The Wall Street Journal 
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| Little, Brown and Company 








Fresh Heirs 


Two trumpeters breathe 
new life into old jazz 


I'S THE JAZZ EQUIVALENT OF STUNT 

casting: Verve has just released an al- 

bum that teams Nicholas Payton, a 23- 

year-old Wynton Marsalis protégé, 
with Doc Cheatham, a slightly older 
trumpet player, one who cut his teeth 
with the likes of Ma Rainey and Cab Cal- 
loway. Doc’s 91. The tunes here are stan- 
dards, many of them—like Black and 
Blue—part of Louis Armstrong’s reper- 
toire; all are played in a straight-ahead 
New Orleans style. But one’s suspicion 
that the result might be dutiful and dull, 
the musical equivalent of a five-part series 
in the New York Times on wage stagna 
tion, proves groundless. Doc Cheatham 
& Nicholas Payton rescues its idiom from 
both the dead end of strict revivalism and 
the cornier precincts of Dixieland, rein- 





HORNS APLENTY: Cheatham, left, and 
Payton share a love of New Orleans heat 


vesting it with swing and individuality 
and reminding us why this sensual, plea- 
surable music was once called “hot.” 
What we have here, believe it or not, is 62 
minutes of great make-out music. This is 
intended as a high compliment 

Whata nice change of pace it is to hear 
two trumpets playing together in a small- 
group context. They share lovers’ mur- 
murs here, a joke there, sometimes 
joining for a ripe, plangent phrase. The 
nonagenarian demonstrates lungs, the 
W hippersnapper sly wit (and an occa- 
sional bent for theatrics); both have a 
sweetly teasing way with a melody. Cheat- 
ham’s talk-singing on 10 of the 14 tunes 
may be an acquired taste. On the continu- 
um of singing horn players, he’s probably 
closer to Dizzy Gillespie than to Arm- 
strong, but listeners with generous ears 
will be charmed By Bruce Handy 
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15 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
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Need some help with that? 





tax break and help send 


Turn your excess inventory into a 
| needy kids to college. 


Call for your free guide to learn how 
donating your slow moving inventory can 
mean a generous TAX WRITE OFF for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 
ag ; 
eens 
P. O. Box 3021 @ Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 @ Fax (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today....student opportunity tomorrow 
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AMAZING CHANGES ARE SWEEPING ASIA. 





COINCIDENTALLY, SO ARE MORE OF OUR 


NONSTOPS FROM MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL AND DETROIT. 
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Hong Kong 
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Don't blink. Asia is changing so rapidly, you might miss something. Fortunately, our new nonstops from °°” 






Minneapolis/St. Paul and Detroit and our convenient connections from the Midwest, East Coast and Southeast i } 
make it easier than ever to keep up with Asia’s remarkable transformation. Connecting in Detroit can save 
you up to four hours from the east coast. And the new state-of-the-art customs facility in Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul whisks you along with impressive efficiency. 

So while you may not be able to predict the next trend in Asia, there’s one thing you can be certain of. 


As opportunities in Asia grow, so will Northwest's ways of getting you there. 


EWES ©1997 Northwest Airlines, Inc 
MPACTEIC Noethwest recycies enough paper products in one year to save 16,000 trees 1-800-447-4747 Wwww.nwa.com 
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SPORTSCASTERS 
BEHAVING 





Two network stars and reputed straight arrows are accused of sexcapades 


By STEVE WULF 


F HE WERE JUST MARVIN PHILIP AUF- 
richtig, the name he was given 53 
years ago, New York City and the 
sports world would not have been 
sent reeling last week. But because 
the divorced father of four charged 
with assaulting a woman and forcing 
her into a sex act in a Virginia hotel room 





last February is NBC’s famous Yesss! man, 
Marv Albert, the city’s tabloids and radio 
shows had a field day. No! read the front 
page of the Daily News 

If the longtime voice of AaBC’s Monday 
Night Football, Frank Gifford, 
married to an equally famous and famous 


weren't 


ly sunshiny wife, then his assignation with 
another woman in a New York City hotel 
room might not have been that big a deal 
But because his wife is talk-show host 
Kathie Lee Gifford, some juicy supermar 
ket produce called the Globe made a re- 
ported $75,000 deal with temptress Suzen 
Johnson to get the goods on Kathie Lee’s 
sportscaster husband. And it got him bad 
So now Room 1002 at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in Arlington, Va., and Suite 521 at the 
Regency Hotel in New York have some 
thing in common besides king-size beds 
and minibars: notoriety for two of the most 
respected names in sports broadcasting. 
Last Thursday, at a packed news confer- 
ence in yet another hotel, the Sheraton 
New York, Albert said, “I would like to re- 
assert my innocence and reiterate that all 
the charges against me are false.” He then 
vowed to continue working the N.B.A 
play-offs for NBC 
four children, one of whom is also a sports 
caster (New York Rangers play-by-play 
man Kenny Albert), as well as Marv’s new 
fiancé, independent television producer 


In attendance were his 


Albert is charged with sodomy, but for now he 
and his Yesss! will continue at courtside 


Heather Faulkner. As for Gifford, an ABC 
spokesman said, “We're not going to dis- 
cuss Frank’s private life.” ABC may, howev- 
er, want to discuss the 66-year-old former 
football star’s future. A broadcaster's con- 
nection to the audience is based on trust, 
and neither Albert nor Gifford will ever 
seem the same. 

The assault on Albert’s reputation 
dates back to the early-morning hours of 
Feb. 12. He allegedly invited a 41+ 
year-old hotel receptionist whom 
he had known for 10 years to his 
room following his telecast of 
a New York Knicks-Washe 
ington Bullets game. The 
woman, a divorced mother 
of two, claims that Albert 
became wher 
she refused to join in a 


enraged 


“three-way” with him and 
another man and that he 
threw her on the bed and vie 
ciously bit her on the back 10 
to 15 times. Then, according 
to court documents, he did 
“by force, threat or intimida- 
tion engage in an act of sodomy, 
to wit: fellatio.” After the woman 
sought treatment at a local hospi- 
tal, the police were notified. 

The department moved slowly 
because “we didn’t want another 
Richard Jewell” and because they 
wanted to make certain the woman 
wasn't a “gold digger,” said Arlington 
police spokesman Tom Bell. She may 
not be that, but she is facing criminal 


charges for phone calls threatening to kill 


her former policeman boyfriend, any 



































counter with Albert, they don’t exactly help 3 
her credibility if the sexual-assault charge = 
comes down to he said-she said. 

Albert has certainly said a lot since ¢ 
broadcasting his first Knicks game in 1963, » 
when he was just 20 years old. Once strict- 
ly a New York sportscaster, Albert became 
an acquired taste for the nation in the 


woman who took her place as his girl- 
friend, and the boyfriend’s dog. While the 
calls came one month after her alleged en- 
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1-800-4-REPAIRK 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore; GE, Whirlpool, Frigidaire, 
KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 

No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can service it. And 
guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 

Call Sears HomeCentral” The Service Side of Sears. 








1980s after NBC placed him front and 
center for N.F.L., N.B.A. and Olympics 
telecasts. Over the years, he has been 
David Letterman’s most frequent guest, 
usually presenting the Albert Achieve- 
ment Awards. The title of his 1993 auto- 
biography describes his career fairly 
well: I'd Love to but I Have a Game 
Twenty-Seven Years Without a Life 

That life is much more complicated 
now. The charges against Albert would be 
shocking enough if they didn’t seem so out 
of character. Bad hair, maybe. But bad be- 
havior is not what friends and colleagues 
have come to expect from Albert. “I’m in to- 
tal shock,” says Michael Weisman, who as 
executive producer of NBC Sports gave Al- 
bert the national spotlight. “On both a pro- 
fessional and personal level, he was a joy to 
be around. What they're saying about him 
just doesn’t click.” Equally disbelieving are 
New York fans who grew up listening to 
“Yesss!” and “Kick save—and a beauty.” 
Says Frank Commrade, a truck driver for a 
carting company and die-hard Rangers 
and Knicks fan from Larchmont, N.Y.: 
“First the Knicks self-destruct, and now 
this. Say it ain’t so, Marv.” 

Gifford, too, has a reputation as a gen- 
tleman. He is so devoted to third wife Kathie 
Lee and their two children (Cody, 7, and 
Cassidy, 3) that he regularly charters a plane 
after Monday-night games so that he can be 
in their Greenwich, Conn., home when they 
wake up Tuesday mornings. According to a 
story in Johnson’s own words in this week's 
Globe, it was on a commercial flight in Oc- 
tober 1993 that she and Gifford began a flir- 
tatious relationship that continued over the 
phone. “Some people would call our talks 
phone sex,” she writes. “But that cheapens 
what we had.” As luck would have it, John- 
son lives in the heart of Florida’s “Tabloid 
Valley,” between Globe headquarters in 
Boca Raton and National Enquirer offices in 
Lantana. After finding out about the flirta- 
tion, the Globe established its own relation- 
ship with Johnson, a 46-year-old former 
flight attendant, allegedly paying her 
$75,000; that’s $50,000 more than Sherry 
Rowlands received from the Star for reveal- 
ing her relationship with Dick Morris. The 
Regency suite, in which Johnson arranged to 
meet Gifford on April 30, had a hidden cam- 
era and tape recorder, the better to catch 
Frank in the act. And they did, although it 
took two separate encounters—the second, 
a day later, right after Frank lunched with 


Gifford may have been set up, 


but he still fell for the 
hotel-room meeting 





because Kennedy cheated on her with the? 
family baby-sitter. Gifford surely doesn’t> 
deserve to be the subject of so many mono-: 
logue jokes by Jay Leno and Letterman. ; 
Frank has to answer to Kathie Lee. Albert, 
on the other hand, has to answer to the Ar- 
lington authorities this week, when he is ar 
raigned on the charges. One of the attorneys 
defending him will be John Q. Kelly, prov- 
ing once again that this is a small world. Not 
only was Kelly the counsel to the Brown 
family during the civil suit against Albert's 
former NBC colleague O.J. Simpson, but 
Kelly is also the brother-in-law of John An- 
dariese, Albert’s Knicks broadcast partner 
Ironically, the sportscaster scandals were 
revealed just as the two men were being 
honored for their careers. Gifford re- 
ceived a lifetime achievement award at 
the Sports Emmy Awards, and Albert will 
be given a similar honor at the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in Springfield, Mass., later this 
week. So, there you have it, sports fans: life- 
time achievement awards tarnished by the 
day’s headlines. With reporting by John F. 
Dickerson/Arlington and Andrea Sachs/New York 


—————————————————— 















































The conservative version 


wife Kathie Lee at the exclusive Le Cirque 
restaurant. The circus indeed! 

The initial story revealing Gifford’s in- 
fidelity, in the May 20 issue of the Globe, is 
what editorial director Dan Schwartz calls 
the “conservative version.” But when 
Kathie Lee lashed out at the tabloid, pre- 
dicting it would soon publish a story about 
the alien baby she and her television co- 
host Regis Philbin would be having, the® 
Globe shifted into a lower gear, publish 
ing pictures of Gifford and Johnsonmy 
groping each other, along with th 
steamy dialogue between the two. Ij 
the latest issue, Johnson begs Kathie 
Lee to forgive Frank. ; 

While Globe editor Tony Frost 
maintains his sheet did nothing® 
wrong—“We will never turn our backs 
on the truth or our readers”—people at@ 
the rival Enquirer are shocked,§ 
shocked. “Without the Globe basically 
pimping this woman,” says Steve Cozy 
editor of the Enquirer, “Frank Gifford 
would not have been in that hotel room. 
This is the most heinous act that I’ve ever 
seen in journalism. When you set out to en-7 
trap Frank Gifford, you are basically setting 
out to destroy his marriage.” Without en- 
gaging in a debate about the Globe’s ethics 
or Gifford’s morals, one has to feel a certain 
sympathy for him. He is having a rather 
rough spring, with both the Globe's sting op- 
eration and the news that his daughter Vic- 
toria, from his first marriage, is di- 
vorcing Michael Kennedy 








Beezer 
Does It! 


A woman of BARBRA 
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By MARTHA PICKERILL 


A Case of Anchor Envy 


“NBC newsman TOM BROKAW 
sent the graduating class of 


<Connecticut’s Fairfield Uni- 


STREISAND’s studied ele- eversity into the marketplace 
gance would have to be with this earnest aphorism: 
mightily smitten to allow “It’s easy to make a buck but 
anyone to call her “Beez- hard to make a difference.” 
er.” Indeed, she is, for La Easy for him, anyway, especial- 
Streisand is marrying the ly if he decides to make a dif- 


man who dreamed up 
that unlikely nickname. 
Actor JAMES BROLIN, 56, 


ference to the Cable News Net- 
work. Afew days after the 
ceremony, the New York Times 

















announced last week that reported that CNN had offered 
after several proposals and Brokaw, 57, a $7 million-a-year 
multiple attempts to find gig. That’s $3 million or $4 mil- 
aring that suited the song- lion more than the anchor is 
stress (now that’s our Bar- making now, and Brokaw’s 
bra), she finally said yes. NBC contract expires Aug. 30. 





“] definitely believe that if there is a soul connection, it is But outlandish sums often 
there right away,” Streisand, 55, has said of her nine- crop up in print at negotiation 
month relationship with Brolin. “It’s so rare.” Moral: Peo- time. It’s easy to make an offer Ne ; 

ple who need people are the luckiest people in the world. = et EA: 


but hard to make a deal. =. 


Hail to a new 
addition to the 
fractured First 
e Family. The 
President's half- 
brother Roger 
Clinton fathered a daughter 
out of wedlock in 1990, 
before he met current wife 
Molly. His lawyer said last 
week Clinton has been 
paying $500 a month in child 
support since December, but 
the child’s mother now 
wants $1,100 a month and 
$78,000 in back payments. 


There’s nothing 

you can lose that 

can’t be found. 

Paul McCartney 

\ just dug up at 

least four never 

_ recorded songs he wrote 
with John Lennon when the 

~ lads first met as teenagers. “I 

° wrote them in my school 

° exercise book,” McCartney, 

2 54, recalled last week. 

< Timing is everything: the 
discovery came just days 

= before McCartney released 

= his new album, Flaming Pie 






The Four Off Ramps of the Apocalypse 


If U2 has it right, life as we know it will end in the greatest traffic snarl in history. The Irish rock- 
ers almost caused it last week, when they made a video for the Armageddon-theme song Last 
Night on Earth from their new CD Pop. Motorists in Kansas City, Mo., got a glimpse of hell: high- 
ways were closed, city streets were blocked, and police corralled hundreds of fans. In the 
video, author W!L14 S. BURROUGHS, 84, whose nihilistic novels have influenced U2 front 
man © ONO. embodies a malign force that brings down civilization. Symbolizing the band's dim 
view of a rampant consumer culture (but they will happily sell you a CD!), frail Burroughs pushes 
a shopping cart out of the dead city. The band hopes to shoot two more videos during its Pop- 
Mart tour in the U.S., says manager Paul McGuinness. Commuters, beware! The end is nigh. 
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Believe it or not, 
youl learn to love it. 
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TELL YOUR BUDDIES YOU JUST GOT 
A 4,100-LB. POWER TOOL. 


The right tool for the right job. That’s the Toyota T100 Xtracab truck. With its 190-hp V6 engine 
this full-size workhorse has more standard towing and payload capacities than Ford and Dodge: 
Add to that a welded steel cab and a rugged double-walled bed and you've got one tough truck 


with a surprising level of comfort and sophistication. Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


>) TOYOTAT100 


I love what you do for me 


